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Church  Directory. 


Church  of  the  Purituna. 

Rev.  Ohab.  J.  Yocmo  D.D.  PMtor. 

180th  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

Services.  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundav-School,  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Hdob  Pritohard,  Pastor. 

9  Kins  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Oonsress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  W^nesday,  8  PM. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

RRT.  MAIiTBIR  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenne,  comer  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4J0  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  CInband  Girls'  Club,  >H  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Chinese  Mission  and  SchooL 
Rev.  HinB  Kin,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath-School,  I  AO  PAl.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.: 
Bible  Class,  7  PAI. 

Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Dbnison,  Pastor. 

Comer  Blarket  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A..M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Bmmanoel  Chapel  of  Cnlversity  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  PaXiMBR,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.80  A-M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 

Madison  Avenne  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonbw  Johnston,  DJ).  Pastor. 
Bladison  Avenue,  corner  58d  Street. 

Services  at  II  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Gborob  Alrxandbb,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  EAst  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednes^y,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  198  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 

Christ's  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  0th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rookrio  Tkrrt,  D.D.  President. 

Gborob  E.  Stbrrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (86,(KW)  prisoners  who  yearli 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.80  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.^  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  8.56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  Jambs  H.  Hoaddbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

859  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Snnday-^hool,  8.80  P.M. 

North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossttbr  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  8lBt  Street. 

Preaching  Service,  10  80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath3chool,  at  8.80  P.M. 

Christiau  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 

New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Ddnoan  j.  MoMiuwin,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenne  and  188th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  U  A.M.  and  7.45  PJil. 

Junior  Association,  10.16  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Church 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladles’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Hunenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  supiwrt  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charro.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street. 

Chrlnian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer.  Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement  814  East  85th  St. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  KewYork 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 


Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Bast  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TneMays  at  8  P.M. 


Christian  Knowlkdok  Course— Teachers’  Class. 
Grace  Cburch  Chantry,  Saturday  at  8  P.M.  Lectures 
^  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  Itwtor  of  St.  Michael’s 
Cnnrch  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Subjects:  The  Four 
Gospels  and  .The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Af¬ 
ternoons  of  Holidays. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Lectures  on  Paleantology. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lbcturbs  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stekeoptioon  Views. 

Lectures!  begin  promptly  at  8.  P.M.  Doors  open  at 
«7.15  P.M. 

School  Children!  not' admitted.  Doors  closed  daring 
lecture. 

Saturday,  March  3d.  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

1.  “South  Africaand  the  Present  War.” 

'  lllnstrated  by  stereopticon  views. 
Wednesday,  March  7th.  Prof.  E.  R.  von  Nardroff. 

1.  “  Energy  as  a  Source  of  Heat.” 

The  first  of  a  coarse  of  eight  valuable  lectures  on  “  Heat 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion.” 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  many  experiments, 
^aturd^,  March  10th.  Mr.  F.  8.  DellenbanKh.l.=j? — r 
8.  “  With  the  Harriman  Expedition  in  Alaska.” 
IHlnstrated  by  many  beautiful  stereopticon  views. 
“Wednesday.  March  14th.  Prof.  E.  R.  von  Nardroff. 

8.  “  The  Expansive  Force  of  Heat.” 
Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  many  experiments. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenus. 

Fridays  in  Februarv  and  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  tne  Kindergarten. 

Teachers  and  mothers  as  well  as  kfndergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  Invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  o  a  April  80. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Free  Lectures  to  Teachers  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
University  Building,  Washington  Square,  Assembl, 
Room,  on  Ninth  Floor. 

Mondays  at  8.15  P.M.,  March  5  to  SB  inclnslve. 


MUSIC. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Richard  Percy. 
The  Ist  and  3d  Thursdays  in  March,  8  P.M. 
Marble  Collegiate  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  89th  Street, 


Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self^upporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damroscb  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7,80  to  9.80  P.M. 


-  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH.. 

memorials,  supplies, 

TsMeU,  Lecturns,  PulpiU,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  atandsrd  snd  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Gloss  Windows  and  Paintingo. 

Decorators  and  Fnrnlstaers, 

I’rffl'.!!  Tie  Coi  Sons  t  BncUey  Co- 

70  PiPTM  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Galleries  of  Boussod  Valadon  &  Company, 

803  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-first  Street. 
Exhlbltlonjof  Pastels  by  Everett  Shinn. 
February  88— March  15,  1900. 

Wunderlich’s  Gallery. 

Broadway,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Sts. 
Exhibition  of  Crayons  and  Water  Colors  by  Cairoll 
Beckwith. 

J.  &  R.  Lamb’s  Studios. 

Exhibition  of  Window  made  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Paris  Exposition. 

Feb.  a»-March  3d. 

9.to  5,  except  Saturday,  9  to '3. 


Benevolences, 


The  King’s  Daughters’  Bouse, 
48  Henry  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
96  Rivington  Street. 


Bast  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York. 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 


Hartley  House, 
413  West  48th  Street. 


Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


MoAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
859  Henry  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
859  West  69th  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  G^st  48d  Street. 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Street, . 


St,  Barnabas  House, 
806  Mulberry  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
837  B^st  104th  Street. 


{University  Settlement, 
86  Delancey  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
814-816  East  8i)th  Street. 


West  SideSSettlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C,  A. 
458  West  47th  Street. 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Ftm  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Ftm  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M 
to  6  P.M. 


ART. 


Free  Exhibitions. 


Metropolitan  Art  Mnsenm, 

Central  Park  E^t  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Free  Lectures. 
Saturdays,  11  A  M. 


Kbppel’b  Gallery, 

»  1  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Exhibition  of  the  Etchings  of  Piranesi. 


The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 
(East  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenne. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Central  offices  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenne,  and  district  offices  4  and  A  The  dis¬ 
trict  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Application  Bureau  maintained  jointly  with  tbe'Soci- 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  9  A.M  to 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attention 


DISTRICT  OFFICES. 
District  No.  1.— 9  Chambers  Street. 

’*  No.  8.-279  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.-808  West  4ad  Street. 

“  No  7.— 808  West  50th  Street. 

”  No.  8.-537  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
“  No.  9.— 169  East  63d  Street. 

”  No  10.— 15  East  125th  Street. 

“  No.  11.— 489  Courtlandt  A'^enue. 
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REVEILLE 

Church  of  To-day  ring  true  I 
Thy  God  and  Progress  are. 

Thy  revelation  is  a  Man, 

A  Book,  a  Task,  a  Star. 

No  craven  lip  can  speak  ; 

No  idle  hand  can  save. 

Wilt  fondle  still  thy  shibboleth  ? 

Then  wrap  thee  for  thy  grave  I 
Thy  brothers  lack  and  yearn. 

And  knock  upon  thy  door. 

Hast  thou  the  life  that  heals  and  builds  7 
Then  quickly  give  it  o'er ; 

Or,  failing  thus  to  give. 

Repeal  thy  boast,  nor  claim 
To  stand  for  man  as  once  He  stood, — 

Be  brave  and  own  thy  shame. 

Church  of  To-day  ring  true  I 
Thy  God  and  duty  are. 

Thy  revelation  heed,— a  Man, 

A  Book,  a  Task,  a  Star  I 

_ R.  R.  W. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  struggle  in  South  Africa  has  centered 
around  the  invading  British  army  under  Lord 
Roberts.  The  vigorous  initiative  and  masterly 
tactics  of  England’s  greatest  general  have  pro- 
duued  startling  results.  The  sluggish,  almost 
demoralized  British  troops  have  been  converted 
into  an  effective  military  machine  vrbich  has 
overtaken  and  surrounded  the  Boers  with  the 
terrible  certainty  of  a  physical  law. 

A  spirited  action  on  Wednesday  resulted  in 
the  capture  by  the  British  of  a  kopje  which 
formed  the  key  to  relief  by  the  forces  that  are 
known  to  be  rushing  to  the  aid  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  General.  Since  then  the  English 
circle  has  been  gradually  closing  in  upon  the 
Boers  from  all  sides.  A  terrific  artillery  fire 
has  been  kept  up,  every  available  gun  being 
brought  into  action.  With  fifty  guns  pouring 
lyddite  and  shrapnel  down  from  the  heights 
above,  and  all  within  the  short  range  of  2,000 
yards,  it  seems  marvelous  that  the  utter  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  Afrikanders  was  not  effected 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  assault.  Tet  within 
that  square  mile  along  the  river  Oronje  and 
his  little  band  have  managed  to  exist  several’ 
days.  _ 

It  is  a  magnificent  stand  from  one  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  horrible  slaugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  still  more  heart-rending  to  learn 
that  there  are  women  and  children  in  this  pit 
of  destruction,  who  have  refused  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts’s  offer  of  a  free  pass  to  safety  and  prefer 
to  remain  with  the  men  to  the  last.  The  war 
balloon  sent  up  by  the  English  has  discovered 
that  the  Boers  take  refuge  in  burrows  along 
the  river  bank.  But  from  the  reports  of  de¬ 
serters  and  the  British  doctors  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  their  wounded,  we  learn  that  their 
trenches  are  filled  with  dead  and  wounded. 

The  end  of  this  siege  seems  certain.  Where 
50,000  have  surrounded  7,000  in  an  unprotected 
valley,  the  wonder  is  that  the  smaller  force 
could  hold  out  a  single  day.  But  the  annihi¬ 
lation  or  surrender  of  Oronje’s  forces  will  by 
no  means  bring  the  end  of  this  war.  The 
whole  invading  army  has  been  checked.  Owing 


to  this,  the  people  of  Orange  Free  State  have 
been  given  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  invasion. 
Every  added  day  of  delay  will  find  them  more 
'prepared,  and  will  mean  a  long  and  tedious 
struggle  instead  of  the  speedy  and  complete 
conquest  the  English  had  hoped  for.  Oronje’s 
sacrifice  may  not  be  the  mad  act  of  bravado 
it  seems,  after  all. 

In  the  meanwhile, 'General  Bnller  has  not 
been  inactive.  Relying  on  the  necessary  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  besieging  forces,  he  crossed  the 
Tngela  and  pressed  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
He  has  not  had  the  easy  victory  he  perhaps 
anticipated.  The  Boers  stubbornly  contested 
his  advance  and  his  progress  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  slow  in  consequence.  Public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  brilliant  movements  in 
the  Free  State,  so  that  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
arouses  but  little  interest.  Still  there  is  sharp 
fighting  in  Natal  and  the  casualty  list  will 
prove  a  heavy  one,  although  the  ultimate  relief 
of  the  besieged  garrison  seems  certain. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  papers  are  out  with 
daring  headlines  announcing  the  capitulation 
of  General  Oronje.  Lord  Roberts’s  official  des¬ 
patch  announces  that  the  Boer  general  sur¬ 
rendered  at  daylight  on  Tuesday  with  all  his 
force.  It  is  an  interesting,  and  doubtless  to 
England  a  gratifying,  coincidence  that  the  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  Majnba.  We  can  easily 
believe  the  present  report  that  the  forces  of  the 
Boer  general  were  utterly  exhausted,  his  am¬ 
munition  gone  and  his  position  untenable.  His 
request  for  a  safe  conduct  for  the  women  and 
children  was  granted,  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  surrender  is  unconditional. 

The  report  comes  from  Washington  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill  will  be  modified  to  a 
10  per  cent,  rate,  and  that  it  will  also  be  made 
temporary  in  its  character.  It  is  believed  that 
with  these  important  changes  a  supporting 
majority  of  the  House  is  assured.  Several 
Democrats  will  vote  for  the  measure  to  please 
local  constituents.  The  advocates  of  the  bill 
give  as  their  reason  for  favoring  it,  that  it  is 
needed  to  furnish  the  island  with  proper  rev¬ 
enues.  However  that  may  be,  the  American 
public  will  never  be  persuaded  that  the  legis¬ 
lators  at  Washington  are  actuated  solely  by 
their  sympathy  and  love  for  the  unfortunate 
Puerto  Ricans.  Especially  when  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  appeals  for  free  trade  have  come  constantly 
from  the  Puerto  Rican  delegates  and  Governor- 
General  Davis,  and  when  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  report  of  Secretary  Root 
have  given  this  demand  their  hearty  and  un¬ 
qualified  approval. 

This  compromise  measure  that  is  to  be  forced 
through  the  House  smacks  more  of  local  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  demands  of  constituents  than  it 
does  of  noble,  unselfish  humanity. 

The  condition  of  the  little  island  is  sad  in¬ 
deed.  The  present  state  of  its  inhabitants  is 
far  worse  than  it  was  under  Spanish  rule.  The 
great  hurricane  was  the  cause  of  much  of 
this,  yet  it  does  seem  a  dissrraoe  that  the  pros¬ 
perous  and  educated  people  of  the  United 


States  should  grudge  these  poorer  brothers  the 
crumbs  that  might  fall  from  their  commercial 
table.  No  wonder  the  Onbans  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  thought  of  annexation. 

The  President’s  appointment  of  Judge  Taft 
and  Professor  Worcester  for  the  Philippine 
Commission  has  set  a  high  standard  which 
will  gratify  all  true  lovers  of  American  prog¬ 
ress.  These  non-political  commissions  of 
President  McKinley  are  departures  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  The  task  before  the 
new  Philippine  Commission  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  One  of  their  gravest  problems  is 
the  perplexing  religions  question  as  to  the 
friars  and  the  native  hostility  towards  them. 
The  religious  reconstruction  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  severely  hampered  if  the  demands  of 
the  hated  Catholic  clergy  be  granted  off-hand. 
There  are  so  many  oonfiioting  questions  of 
right  and  expediency  involved  in  this  matter 
of  religious  property  titles  that  all  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  when  a  wise  solution  is  found  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  pacific  results  will 
follow.  _ 

Mr.  John  B.  McDonald  signed  the  rapid  transit 
contract  Saturday  morning.  The  deposit  of 
the  17,000,000  securities  aud  the  signatures  of 
the  Commissioners  closed  this  initial  chapter 
of  the  history  of  New  York  tunnel  transit. 
The  outcome  of  the  affair  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  constructed  with 
city  money  in  the  best  and  most  economic 
manner  possible.  And  all  agree  that  it  is  but 
the  entering  wedge.  Already  the  Commission 
is  developing  farther  plaus  to  extend  the  road 
to  the  Battery.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
Brooklyn  and  Richmond  County,  until  a  net¬ 
work  of  transit  tunnels  will  connect  all  parts 
of  tlxB  Greater  New  York  tmd  the  convenience 
of  its  many  citizens  will  be  attained  to  an  un¬ 
expected  degree.  This  prospect  seems  almost 
too  idealistic  to  be  believed  by  the  unhappy 
New  Yorker,  wearied  with  hanging  on  to 
elevator  straps  or  with  shivering  on  icy  side¬ 
walks  between  vain  attempts  to  crowd  into  the 
compressed  humanity  of  the  average  surface  car. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  of 
French  Protestants  at  Lyons  last  November 
was  the  creation  of  a  "Commission  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Protestant  activity,’’  in  the  moral  and 
social  sphere.  This  commission  held  its  first 
meetings  in  Paris  early  in  February.  It  is 
composed  of  pastors  and  laymen  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Protestant  commissions  in  France.  All 
French  Protestantism  thus  presents  a  united 
front  against,  the  vices  of  the  time — alcoholism, 
the  corrupt  press,  etc  ,  and  against  all  travesties 
of  the  religions  idea — clericalism,  Jesuitism  and 
atheism.  The  commission  will  not  only  watch 
over  interests  strictly  Protestant,  defending 
Protestanism  against  the  calumnies  which  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  are  diligently  circulating,  but 
it  will  lend  its  influence  to  and  seek  the  aid 
of  all  organizations  which  have  in  view  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  country — leagues  against 
intemperance  and  immorality,  the  popular  Uni¬ 
versity,  la  Solidart^i^^  Y~0 
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Dn)U^  WOE:  AN  APPEAL. 

Rev.  Justin  E.  Abbott. 

[We  gladly  open  onr  oolnmns  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeal,  written  by  one  who  knows  every 
ghastly  detail  of  that  whereof  he  writes.  By 
arrangement  with  onr  Foreign  Board  all  moneys 
that  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hand,  Treasurer,  156 
Fifth  avenue,  in  response  to  this  appeal,  will 
foe  acknowledged  from  week  to  week  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist.  The  following 
list  of  what  money  will  do  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Abbott.  |1,  relief  of  twenty  sufferers  one 
day ;  |1,  food  for  one  person  one  month ;  $5, 
support  for  a  large  family  one  month;  $10, 
company  of  two  hundred  people  fed  and  sent 
on  the  way  to  relief  camps;  $25,  seventy- five 
blankets  for  the  cold  nights ;  $50,  fifty  children 
care  and  clothing  for  a  month ;  $100  will  dig 
and  wall  a  well,  supplying  a  month’s  labor  to 
one  hundred  people,  and  blessing  the  many 
acres  that  lie  around  it. — Editor  Evangelist.] 
The  time  when  India  could  have  been  most 
helped  in  her  struggle  for  food  was  four  months 
ago,  when  the  famine  first  began.  It  was  the 
golden  opportunity.  With  benevolent  funds 
grain  could  have  been  sold  at  whatever  low 
price  the  people  could  afford.  The  little  the 
people  had  would  have  lasted  from  two  to  three 
times  as  long  as  it  has.  The  hand  looms  could 
have  been  kept  busy  and  the  day  laborer 
though  sorely  pressed,  would  have  managed 
somehow  with  one  meal  a  day,  helped  out  by 
coarse  wild  fruits,  roots  and  weeds  But  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  busy  with  her  territde  war,  and 
Amejioa  as  busy  in  looking  on,  and  India 
straggles  alone  with  a  famine  that  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  this  oentnry.  There  is  deep  pathos  in 
Lord  Onrzon's  address  before  the  Legislative 
Gonncil  of  India  on  the  19th  of  January: 
"Three  years  ago  the  whole  external  world 
seemed  to  share  onr  sorrow  and  contributed  to 
the  alleviation  of  Indian  distress.  Now  we 
have  to  suffer  the  struggle  alone.  It  is  not 
that  England  or  humanity  at  large  has  become 
less  sympathetic,  or  more  niggardly.  If  war 
absorbs  all  interest,  so  does  it  exhaust  national 
generosity.  It  is  clear  we  must  fight  our 
battles  with  our  own  means.  ’ ' 

But  though  the  golden  opportunity  has 
passed,  there  is  a  silver  one :  to  put  life  into 
the  emaciated  men  and  women  whose  all  has 
gone,  whose  children  may  be  scattered,  who 
may  each  for  themselves  be  wandering  in  search 
of  food,  who  suffer  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst 
under  a  sun  unusually  searching  and  shiver 
all  night  in  the  open  field,  with  nothii%  to 
cover  their  skeleton  bodies.  And  while 
America  stands  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets, 
watching  the  African  war— pockets  bulging  out 
with  gold  and  silver— she  still  has  the  silver 
opportunity,  if  she  will,  to  listen  for  a  moment 
to  that  great  cry  for  food,  a  great  wail  of 
humanity,  from  the  gaunt  frames  of  men  that 
four  months  ago  were  strong,  from  emaciated 
women  whom  hunger  has  temporarily  deprived 
of  parental  instinct,  who  have  deserted  their 
children  or  sold  them  for  a  handful  of  food, 
but  who  when  the  famine  is  over  will  mourn 
weep  for  them  as  only  mothers  can 

weep. 

The  government  of  India  is  finding  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  greater  one  than  it  can  handle.  Four 
million  people  are  now  being  employed  on  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  thus  saved  from  starvation. 
But  the  number  grows  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  a  week,  and  when  this 
terrible  rush  of  desperate  men,  women  and 
children  will  end,  no  one  can  say.  Eye-wit¬ 
nesses  at  some  of  these  camps  say  that  not  in 
the  whole  experience  of  the  last  famine  have 
they  seen  such  wretchedness,  nakedness  and 
emaciation  as  in  those  now  fiocking  to  the 
centre  of  relief.  The  government  has  expressed 
its  alarm  and  has  had  to  prescribe  measures 
to  prevent  so  overwhelming  a  problem,  lest 


one -half  the  population,  25,000,000,  be  on  their 
hands  before  the  July  rains  bring  relief. 

Next  to  government,  the  strongest  organiza¬ 
tion  for  administering  famine  relief  is  that  of 
the  missionary  body,  with  their  hundreds  of 
native  agents.  They  have  the  disinterested 
energy,  the  medical  skill,  the  institutions  for 
temporary  relief,  or  the  permanent  care  of 
children  and  destitnte  women.  It  is  a  thonsand 
pities  that  with  hands  and  hearts  ready  to 
help,  and  the  wisdom  gained  from  past  expe¬ 
rience,  they  have  to  be  doing  less  than  they  are 
able,  because  the  money  they  need  is  not  in 
their  hands.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  reason 
why  American  hearts  have  not  responded  to 
India’s  woe  is  not  want  of  sympathy  or  ten¬ 
derness,  bnt  only  that  the  cry  has  not  been 
understood  and  felt.  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  in  beantiful  homes  in  this  land  have 
not  realized  the  picture  of  the  Hindu  father 
and  mother,  living  skeletons,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  hanger,  wandering  towards 
where  rumor  offers  relief,  unable  longer  to 
carry  on  their  backs  the  little  children  now 
too  weak  to  walk,  and  forced  to  discuss  the 
abandoning  of  the  weakest  child — perhaps  the 
dearest — to  the  jackals,  or  haggle  over  its  price 
with  the  human  monster  who  tempts  them 
with  a  few  handfuls  of  grain,  to  give  up  their 
beloved  to  a  life  of  sin.  But  India’s  woe  will 
grow  darker  and  darker  in  the  next  four 
months.  Humanity  will  be  appalled  in  face 
of  the  carnage  and  suffering — not  of  battle — 
but  of  famine,  abject  wretchedness,  nakedness, 
emaciation  and  starvation  to  death. 

Fortunately  a  little  money  goes  a  great  way 
in  India.  And  those  who  have  the  heart  and 
power  to  give  can  measure  the  effect  of  their 
gifts  by  the  fact  that  five  cents  will  supply  the 
needed  food  for  a  day,  and  $1  the  food  for  a 
month. 

It  may  be  that  many  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  not  aware  that  they  are  in  a  special 
sense  responsible  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in 
the  districts  where  their  missions  lie.  Comity 
of  missions  have  caused  definite  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence,  and  if  Presbyterians  do  not  put  the 
needed  money  in  the  hands  of  their  mission¬ 
aries,  those  regions  will  be  withont  the  relief 
that  may  come  to  others.  They  will  lack  the 
impression  of  the  tender  side  of  our  Christian 
faith.  They  will  hardly  believe  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  so  much  doctrine  as  the  Christ- 
life  manifested  in  human  sympathy,  idealized 
in  that  divine  judgment  of  commendation:  "I 
was  an  hnngered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me.  ’  ’ 


THE  PROTESTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

Simon  Stephen. 

n. 

Beginning  with  the  first  week  of  November 
last  Mr.  Bourrier  realized  finally  his  cherished 
dream:  since  that  date  the  Chritien  Frangais 
has  been  issued  regularly  every  Saturday.  It 
is  sold  at  the  public  news-stands  all  over 
France,  and  consequently  the  Nicodemuses  find 
less  difficulty  in  receiving  it.  Hitherto,  they 
had  to  incur  too  many  risks  in  receiving  it  by 
mail! 

In  form  and  size  it  is  like  the  average  French 
daily.  The  subscription  is  nominal,  but  shrewd 
business  men,  convinced  of  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  among  the  Catholic  clergy 
have  annexed  one-fourth  of  it  for  their  adver¬ 
tisements.  Half  a  dozen  writers,  nearly  all  ex¬ 
priests,  contribute  brilliant  articles  to  the 
paper.  Their  style  is  vigorous,  but  always 
courteous,  dignified,  and  well  calculated  to 
strike  the  right  spot  in  the  soul  of  their  cleri¬ 
cal  readers,  whom  they  know  so  well.  M. 
Sabatier,  the  dean  of  the  Protestant  faculty  of 
Paris,  and  M.  Bonet- Maury,  Professor  in  the 
same  faculty  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  have  con¬ 


tributed  much-needed  articles  on  certain  Roman 
prejudices  against  Protestantism.  Such  arti¬ 
cles  must  play  havoc  among  a  clergy  whom 
their  superiors  forbid  to  read  anything  written 
on  religion  by  non-Catholics,  under  penalty  not 
only  of  instantly  losing  the  friendship  of  God, 
but  also  of  making  reconciliation  with  the 
heavenly  Father  especially  costly  and  difficult 
by  artificial  means  devised  by  their  motherly 
church  for  this  particular  case.  Unfortunately 
for  that  vigilant  mother,  few  of  her  clerical 
children  can  resist  the  temptation  of  reading 
in  that  terrible  paper  the  letters  of  resignation 
from  the  Roman  priesthood,  published  by  their 
former  colleagues,  and  perhaps  classmates, 
whom  they  had  known  for  years  and  whose 
learning,  virtue  and  zeal  they  bsid  been  long 
used  to  admire  and  trust.  Considerable  inter¬ 
est  is  also  awakened  by  the  publication  of 
anonymous  letters  which  reveal  facts  known 
only  to  men  who,  to  be  able  to  know  them, 
must  be  still  in  a  prominent  position  within 
the  church.  These  revelations  excite  the  grav¬ 
est  apprehensions  among  the  ruling  classes  in 
the  church.  They  deem  it  no  longer  expedient 
to  fight  off  the  flames  by  denying  their  exist¬ 
ence,  or  belittling  their  dimensions,  as  until 
lately  has  been  the  tactic,  even  in  America 
for  the  benefit  of  American  Roman  Catholics : 
as  for  instance,  in  the  Catholic  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  of  Philadelphia.  This  polity  is  now 
completely  reversed,  and  the  example  is  set  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Leo  the  Xlllth  in 
person.  He  has  discovered  that  the  matter  was 
well  worth  an  encyclical,  and  in  his  recent 
encyclical  letter  to  the  French  clergy,  the  Pope 
avers  that  "Many,  alas!  venturing  with  temer¬ 
ity  on  eliding  slopes  where  they  had  not  the 
strength  to  balance  themselves,  landed  in  apos- 
tacy. ’’  But  the  old  mountain-climber  is  re¬ 
minded  by  the  ex-priests  that  they  had  started 
on  their  upward  journey  on  invitation  from 
him;  that  they  had  no  alpen  stocks  but  what 
he  himself  had  given  them,  and  that  they  had 
all  the  time  kept  themselves  closely  tied  to  the 
rope  which  he  himself  held  in  his  hands.  He 
had  told  them  to  waken;  they  awoke;  he  had 
requested  them  to  search  Bible  and  science: 
they  studied  and  sought;  he  had  advised  them 
to  pray ;  they  had  been  and  are  still  praying. 
Had  he  indeed  been  so  sure  that  he  would  not 
be  obeyed?  Meantime,  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  see  a  Pope  shelve  for  the  first 
time  the  traditional  calumnies  and  the  stereo¬ 
typed  words  of  vituperation  against  conscien¬ 
tious  ex-priests ;  although  these  weapons  seem 
to  have  made  up  for  the  loss  by  increased  viru¬ 
lence  in  the  reptile  press.  La  Libre  Parole, 
VAutorit4,  I’  Univert,  la  V4riti  and  all  the  dis¬ 
credited  anti-Dreyfusist  papers,  having  done 
out  Dreyfus,  seem  anxious  to  work  up  their 
hnti-Dreyfusist  methods  on  the  ecclesiastical 
reformers.  They  do  not  attack  their  character 
and  conduct  while  they  were  in  the  church, 
but  they  reproach  them  with  having  left  the 
true  faith  for  women.  To  this  the  ex-priests 
reply  that  some— not  all — have  perhaps  left 
Rome  for  the  woman,  but  certainly  not  for 
women. 

The  French  Bishops,  too,  seem  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Pope  into  a  panicky  fit.  Daring 
the  month  of  December,  several  Bishops  were 
compelled  to  take  severe  but  risky  measures  to 
stem  the  invading  movement.  The  ‘  ‘  Semaine 
Religiense’’  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  those 
of  the  dioceses  of  Cambrai,  Lille  and  Arras 
published  interdicts  by  the  respective  Bishops 
prohibiting  the  priests  of  their  dioceses  to  read 
the  Chritien  Frangais.  Finally  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Reims  himself  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  same  dangerous  step  in  his 
Bulletin  Diocisairt, 

The  ex-priests  are  much  elated  by  the  im¬ 
mense  advertisement  thus  given  to  their  paper, 
and  to  their  reform  work.  La  Croix,  however. 
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has  found  oat  that  her  attacks  against  them 
had  actually  given  to  a  considerable  number  of 
cloistered  monks  and  nuns  the  only  possible 
means  of  knowing  anything  about  them.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  have  become  suddenly  dumb  on 
the  subject.  Have  they  realized  at  last  that 
Catholicism,  as  it  has  been  perverted  of  late, 
can  not  stand  the  light  of  any  substitute? 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  La  Croi.i*  just  now 
has  its  hands  full  with  its  own  troubles. 
Tne  1,800,000  francs  lately  found  by  the  police 
in  the  room  of  Father  Hyppolite,  of  holy  pov¬ 
erty,  has  not  done  them  as.much  harm  as  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  damaging  discovery.  Father  Hyppo¬ 
lite  denies  having  signed  a  paper  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  confirming  the  find 
made  by  the  police.  But  it  was  discovered 
that  the  denial  was  a  "pious  mental  reserva¬ 
tion. ’’  Worse  still,  the  Fathers,  with  a  vow 
of  poverty  on  their  shoulders,  must,  according 
to  French  law,  show  the  origin  of  that  treas¬ 
ure  aud  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  predict  whether  the  matter 
will  not  be  compromised  by  mntual  concessions 
and  hashed  up. 

French  public  men  had  been  acting  of  late 
years  like  the  rats  in  the  fable.  They  could 
easily  find  the  bell  for  the  Vatican  cat  but  no 
one  has  volunteered  to  put  it  around  his  neck. 
They  are  stronger  than  Rome  when  they  have 
to  take  action  together,  passing  laws  or  pro¬ 
nouncing  judgment ;  but  the  individual  officials 
who  must  take  the  personal  responsibility  of 
patting  them  into  execution  can  find  neither 
strength  nor  courage  enough  to  incur  the  per¬ 
sonal  displeasure  of  Rome. 

The  approach  of  the  Paris  Exposition  also 
inspires  the  Datholic  authorities  with  consid¬ 
erable  anxiety.  They  are  in  deadly  fear  that 
the  lower  clergy  may  use  it  as  a  rendezvons 
for  a  clerical  pronunciamento,  holding  a  sort 
of  a  clerical  Assemhlie  Nationale.  The  part 
played  by  the  lower  clergy  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Tiers  Elat  in  1789  is  not  forgotten.  Some 
Bishops  are  talking  of  refusing  priests  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  Exposition..  Others  would 
rather  organize  an  elaborate  espionage  system, 
so  as  to  crush  in  the  bud  any  movement  in  the 
dreaded  direction. 

But  while  they  are  concerting  for  a  general 
secret  service,  the  Bishops  of  the  larger  cities 
have  created  special  services  of  the  kind  for 
their  dioceses.  Paris  is  already  endowed  with 
a  permanent  secret  intelligence  department. 
It  is  composed*  of  certain  policemen  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  women.  For  three  days  in  the 
week,  daring  four  hours,  the  ante-room  of  the 
head  of  this  bureau.  Monsignor  Thomas,  is 
thronged  with  suspicious-looking  men  and 
more  doubtful-looking  women,  armed  with 
secret  reports  which  in  most  cases  contain 
nothing  bnt  mere  stories  fabricated  in  order  to 
receive  a  reward  from  the  Arch -diocese  and  a 
blackmail  from  the  priest.  Very  seldom  is  the 
priest  allowed  to  face  his  accusers :  he  is  often 
morally  bagged  and  drowned  in  the  Catholic 
Bosphorus  without  suspecting  in  the  least  the 
reasons  of  his  punishment.  This  procedure  is 
called  the  administrative  system  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  judiciary.  1  know  of  only 
one  other  spot  in  Europe  where  ministers  of 
religion  are  thus  forbidden  to  meet  in  large 
numbers  and  are  spied  and  secretly  punished. 
Absolutism  on  the  throne  of  Mahomet  and  on 
that  of  Peter  cannot  possibly  start  from  the 
same  principles  and  yet  hope  to  escape  the 
same  necessary  conclusions,  or  dispense  with 
their  natural  methods. 

The  movement  seems  now  to  have  struck  a 
deeper  layer  in  the  quality  of  tho  new  acces¬ 
sions.  It  has  reached  the  religions  orders 
themselves.  The  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  of 

*  A  Roman  Catholic  organ,  published  In  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  France— a  special  edition  for  each  section  . 


St.  Francis,  the  congregations  of  the  Oblates 
and  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  yielded  re¬ 
cruits  to  this  movement.  A  Superior  of  a 
convent  of  the  ancient  order  of  Mount  Oarmel 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Oran  are  also  remarkable  figures  among  the 
new  ex-priests.  More  remarkable,  perhaps,  is 
the  conversion  of  the  Abbe  Harent,  once  a  well- 
known  Catholic  polemist  of  the  diocese  of 
Soissons.  He  was  in  odor  of  sanctity  and  his 
admiring  "penitents”  had  freely  circulated 
stories  of  miracles  which  were  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  his  intercession.  The  Abbe, 
however,  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw  his  can¬ 
didacy  to  canonization  and  to  the  honors  of 
the  altar,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  joy  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  emotions  of  the  confessional  and 
the  perfumeries  of  the  Roman  incense. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  later  recruits 
are  generally  men  who  have  lost  faith  in  the 
Pope,  but  had  not  waited  to  lose  faith  also  in 
everything  else  before  leaving  him  to  try 
Christ.  This  is  a  considerable  change  for  the 
better  from  what  the  case  had  sometimes  been 
at  the  start. 

The  movement  has  this  year  given  six  ex¬ 
priests  to  the  Protestant  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris.  While  their  friends  have  an¬ 
swered  other  calls  to  different  fields,  Messrs. 
Nezereaux,  Sansot,  Perrin,  Gran j  on,  Nardow 
and  Carrot,  are  studying  under  the  faculty  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  A  special  committee,  including  Dean 
Sabatier,  had  been  appointed  to  examine  thor¬ 
oughly  the  disposition  of  such  ex-priests  and 
the  motives  of  their  change  of  faith.  After 
which  they  have  to  undertake  all  the  regular 
course  of  the  university,  including  German 
and  also  Hebrew.  This  measure  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  modify  the  Romish  notion  of  a  Protestant 
minister  being  a  person  able  to  do  nothing  else 
but  ‘  *  to  deny  as  much  as  he  can.  ’  ’  On  the 
other  side,  the  sight  of  these  men  facing  cheer- 
fnlly,  at  an  advanced  age,  this  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  scientific  training,  might  suggest  that  it 
was  an  over-punctilious  zeal  which  animated 
those  timorous  Protestants  who  were  posing 
the  anxious  question :  whether  the  admission 
of  ex-priests  would  not  import  some  undesira¬ 
ble  germs  of  infidelity  into  the  Protestant 
Churches.  _ 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

A  manifesto  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Officious  Synod  (orthodox)  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  formally  congratulates  the 
Church  on  the  results  of  the  Fraternal  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Lyons,  last  November.  "It  was 
found  possible  to  avoid  any  rupture  between 
the  different  branches  of  Protestantism,  and 
this  is  a  result  in  which  we  must  rejoice  with¬ 
out  reserve.  At  a  moment  when  our  Churches 
are  so  violently  attacked,  when  the  very  name 
Protestant  is  odiously  outraged  and  calumniated ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  men  animated  with 
an  equal  zeal  for  the  Fatherland  and  for  liberty 
perceive  in  Protestantism  the  only  religion 
capable  of  assuring  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  people,  how  affiioting  would  have  been  the 
spectacle  of  new  and  deeper  divisions  between 
the  children  of  the  old  Reformed  family  I  We 
may  at  least  recognize  that  the  ‘  Protestant 
spirit’  exists,  and  that  it  is  possible  withont 
the  slightest  capitulation  of  conscience,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  a  single  principle,  to  maintain 
between  ourselves  the  bond  already  formed  for 
the  defense  of  our  common  interests.  ” 

An  example  of  religious  intolerance  comes 
from  Berne.  A  pastor  of  the  district  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  church  nine  certain  young  people 
who  had  not  been  instructed  by  the  official 
pastor  of  the  district.  The  parochial  council 
of  the  district  refused  to  consider  these  young 
people  as  members  of  the  national  church. 


According  to  the  law  of  the  country,  however, 
any  one  may  claim  church  membership  who 
is  inscribed  on  the  civil  register,  pays  the 
ecclesiastical  tax,  and  declares  himself  a 
Protestant,  whether  or  not  he  has  been  baptized 
or  confirmed.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the 
Synodal  Oounoil  of  Berne  declared  these  young 
people  entitled  to  church  membership.  Two 
iuteresting  phases  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  union  of  Church  and  state  are  brought  out 
in  this  incident. 


France,  like  our  own  country,  has  more  than 
one  Sabbath  Society.  The  French  Society  for 
the  observance  of  Sunday  has  just  awarded  two 
prizes  for  articles  on  Sunday  Amusements. 
The  first  goes  to  Pastor  A.  Sibleyras  of  Anduze 
in  the  Southern  Oevennes,  the  other  to  a  lady 
who  withholds  her  name.  Thirteen  manu¬ 
scripts  were  presented.  The  Popular  League 
for  Sunday  Rest  in  France  has  offered  a  prize 
of  two  hundred  francs  for  the  tract  best 
adapted  for  circulation  dnring  the  Expositiom 
The  tract  must  set  forth  in  a  popular  way  the 
advantages  of  every  nature  to  the  individual, 
the  family  and  the  nation,  resulting  from  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 


An  ex-priest,  M.  Yiguier,  is  doing  an  inter¬ 
esting  work  among  deaf-mutes  in  Paris.  Hav¬ 
ing  while  a  monk  been  employed  in  teaching 
this  class,  he  is  well  equipped  for  the  work, 
which  is  that  of  religious  instruction.  As  this 
class  of  unfortunates  are  entirely  without  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  the  state  institutions,  the 
need  of  such  a  mission  is  particularly  great. 


DB.  BARTLETT  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Dr.  William  Alvin  Bartlett  had  not  preached 
in  Washington  since  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  some  five 
years  ago  until  last  Sunday.  Indeed,  he  had 
preached  but  once  anywhere,  viz. :  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
last  winter,  for  hie  friend.  Dr.  Sanders.  He 
came  to  Washington  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Covenant,  the  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  in  the  church  of  that  name,  which 
was  to  take  its  annual  offering  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Dr.  Bartlett  spoke  in  his  character¬ 
istic,  vigorous,  graphic  manner  of  two  great 
motives  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ: 
"lam  debtor, ”  and  "Woe  is  me.”  Though 
the  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  streets  icy,  » 
large  congregation  gathered,  including  many 
of  the  Doctor’s  old  friends  and  parishioners, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  service  gave  him  an 
ovation.  The  same  experience  awaited  him 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Literary  Society, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  and  beloved  mem¬ 
ber.  Indeed,  this  very  brief  visit  of  Dr. 
Bartlett  to  the  city  where  for  twelve  and  a- 
half  years  he  filled  .  a  large  place  as  a  pastor 
and  citizen  afforded  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  friendship  formed  in  the  best  of 
human  service  for  Christ  and  one’s  fellow-men. 

T.  S.  H. 


AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED  TO  PROF.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HENRY  GREEN  D.D.  LL.D. 

Anna  Hubbard  Mercur. 

“  From  grace  to  grace,  from  glory  unto  glory,” 

A  prince  of  men  hathjaded  from  our  sight! 

A  saintly  man,  a  scholar  and  a  seer— 

With  wisdom  which  ail  classes  dld^revere. 

So  strong,  so  tireless,  was  he  for  the  right  1 
His  loss  hath  changed  the  day  to  sorrow's  night. 

How  needed  were  his  ministrations  here. 

His  child-like  faith,  his  intellect  so  clear. 

Hast  thou  forever  gone,  O  vanished  light  ? 

The  hush  of  sadness  and  of  silence  falls  1 
O’erwhelmed  with  tense  of  parting  pain,  to  thee 
His  loved  ones,  gracious  God,  we  would  consign, 

Who  to  a  higherjsphere  thy  servant  calls. 

This  mortal  life  is  veiled  in  mystery. 

Teach  us,  dear  God,  Its  purport  to  divine. 
PiNXHDRST,  N.  C.,  February,  1900. 
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LET  US  WORK  WHILE  WE  WAIT. 

Readers  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  are 
not  unaware  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  certain  of  them,  under  the  guise  of  loyalty 
to  religion,  to  cripple  the  activities  of  our 
church,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Church 
Extension  in  New  York.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  asserted  that  the  possibility  of  a  heresy 
trial,  now  confronting  our  Church,  will  close 
the  pocket-books  of  generous  Presbyterians,  to 
the  grave  detriment  of  all  local  activities  of 
our  denomination.  The  wish  is  so  evidently 
father  to  the  thought  and  the  character  of  the 
religions  zeal  which  animates  it  is  so  well 
understood  here  that  little  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  these  utterances,  but  when  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary,  The  Interior,  takes  up 
the  same  cry  it  deserves  serious  treatment. 
All  the  more  because  this  paper  is  doing  much 
in  its  own  way  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
the  general  subject.  In  this  interest,  in  the 
last  issue  of  this  paper,  several  articles  have 
for  their  burden  the  contention  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  a  trial  for  heresy  is  to  close  con¬ 
tributors’  pockets  to  all  appeals  for  advancing 
the  work  of  the  Church,  with  the  obvious 
deduction  that  for  this  reason  heresy  trials 
should  be  avoided.  There  is  just  enough  truth 
underlying  such  a  position  to  make  it  mis¬ 
chievous.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  having  to  do  with  financing 
the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church  shows  that 
controversy  dries  up  benevolence.  But  the 
remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  using  this  fact 
as  a  club  to  constrain  conviction,  any  more 
than  in  harping  on  it  and  thus  apparently 
justifying  those  who  decrease  or  withhold 
their  gifts. 

If  a  man  hold  copvictions  that  impel  him 
conscientiously  to  a  certain  course  of  action, 
he  gains  no  respect,  yielding  bis  conviction 
under  threat  or  coercion,  nor  do  those  who 
threaten  gain  his  respect.  But  if  those  who 
differ  with  him  convince  him  of  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  by  their  own  Christian  conduct  and  per¬ 
sistence  in  well-doing  along  their  own  lines  of 
conviction,  and  by  such  suasion  induce  him 
to  change  his  opinion  and  his  conduct,  the  re¬ 
spect  will  be  mutual,  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  original  controversy  will  be  wholly 
obviated. 

Statistics  are  odious  in  respect  to  church  con¬ 
troversy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who 
deplore  a  trial  for  heresy  in  this  Presbytery, 
while  yet  in  no  degree  sympathizing  with  the 
teachings  condemned  in  the  December  resolu¬ 
tions,  are,  taking  ministers  elders  and  laymen 
together,  largely  in  the  majority.  Those  reso¬ 
lutions,  no  doubt,  represented  not  only  the 
mind  of  those  then  present  and  acting,  but  that 
of  the  congregations  there  represented.  But 
while  we  believe,  and  are  convinced  that  it 
is  the  judgment  of  many  others,  that  every 
issue  necesssiry  to  be  threshed  out  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  end  this  matter  once  for  all  could  have 
been  raised  binder  a  protest  against  the  action 
taken  in  December,  nothing  is  gained  by  as¬ 
persing  the  motives  or  the  lifework  of  one 
whose  judgment  differs  on  this  point  from  that 
of  the  majority.  The  appeal  now  taken  un¬ 


doubtedly  presents  more  definite  issues,  and  if 
the  Assembly  sustain  the  exercise  of  discretion 
and  judgment  by  the  Presbytery,  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  in  its  effects,  than  if  the  less 
controversial  course  had  been  adopted. 

This  brings  up,  therefore,  squarely  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  each  giver’s  relation  to  Christ’s 
work  ad  inttrim.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
every  one,  wherever  he  stands  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  matter  involved,  to  prove  his  faith  by 
his  works. 

If  those  individuals  who  contribute  most 
largely  to  support  the  work  of  our  Church 
should  be  polled,  and  those  of  them  who  are 
opposed  to  a  heresy  trial  as  a  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  faith  should  announce  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  withhold  all  gifts,  the  result  would  be 
disheartening,  but  how  would  it  throw  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue?  Is  any  man’s  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  vital  truth  going  to  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  will  be  crippled  for  lack  of  support? 
The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  result  tends 
only  to  embitter.  Coercion  never  converts. 

The  Interior  article  refers  to  the  church  ex¬ 
tension  work  of  our  Presbytery  as  one  of  the 
beneficent  agencies  blocked  by  the  tabling  of 
Dr.  Birch’s  charges.  We  do  not  know  how 
correctly  our  contemporary  is  informed,  but  if 
this  is  true,  it  should  be  so  no  longer!  Christ's 
work  must  be  done.  Our  Church  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own.  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  in  this  connection  whether  A,  or 
A  and  B,  or  the  whole  alphabet  have  done  a 
thing  unwise  in  one  man’s  judgment  or  in  an¬ 
other’s.  The  responsibilities  of  stewardship 
remain  the  same.  One  cannot  answer  the 
Lord’s  query  as  to  why  a  certain  duty  of  giv¬ 
ing  was  shirked  or  a  certain  privilege  of  giving 
not  embraced  by  saying,  “I  was  all  ready  to 
give.  Lord,  to  start  a  centre  of  Christian  work 
at  that  point  where  thy  Providence  bad  in¬ 
dicated  its  need,  but  Brother  B  and  I  differed 
on  another  matter,  and  as  I  knew  he  agreed 
with  me  in  the  importance  of  starting  this 
work,  I  thought  I  could  make  him  yield  to  me 
in  the  other  by  blocking  this  until  he  did.  ’  ’ 
This  may  sound  frivolous,  but  it  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  illustration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  protests 
or  appeals  or  complaints  there  is  an  orderly 
way  of  attending  to  them.  The  element  that 
stands  for  the  December  resolutions  is  folly 
capable  of  justifying  its  action  through  its 
delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  Assembly.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  ns  attend  to  the  work  in  hand;  let 
us  address  ourselves  to  the  pressing  needs. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  is  that  of  the 
Church  Extension  Committee.  It  has  appealed 
for  $100,000.  It  ought  to  have  more.  We  are 
authoritatively  informed  that  one  church  can 
be  helped  out  of  an  oppressive  debt  if  this 
conunittee  can  supply  $15,000  now;  that  three 
promising  centres  of  Gospel  work  can  be  put 
on  a  safe  basis  by  sums  of  $9,000,  $10,000  and 
$5,000  respectively.  The  committee,  which  is 
incorporated,  ought  to  be  given  an  income-pro¬ 
ducing  fund  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  men 
in  charge  of  our  dependent  churches,  particu¬ 
larly  of  those  which  give  promise  of  self  sup¬ 
port. 

Cannot  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  New  York  are  not  going  to  let  the 
Lord’s  work  suffer  because  of  differences  of 
opinion?  Let  ns  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  rumor  that  any  Christian  can  be  so  pre¬ 
vented  from  enjoying  the  privilege  of  giving. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  in  our  school  days 
some  domineering  spirit  who  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  rule  the  game,  or  we  shouldn’t  play  in 
his  yard.  The  “I  won’t  play”  argument  is 
nn-Presbyterian.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  adopted  by  any  loyal  Presbyterian. 
A  great  opportunity  and  a  great  need  lie  open 
before  our  Church  in  this  city.  To  the  work  I 


THE  FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OP  THE  ECUMEN- 
ICAL  COUNCIL. 

Every  one  agrees  that  the  great  missionary 
meeting  of  next  April  is  an  event  of  capital 
importance.  The  information  that  plans  for 
its  conduct  are  very  nearly  completed  is  every¬ 
where  welcomed.  Thousands  of  people  are 
looking  forward  to  it  as  to  the  beginning  of 
new  successes  and  triumphs  in  the  great  work 
of  winning  the  world  to  Christ.  But  of  all 
those  who  gladly  welcomed  the  project  and 
eagerly  anticipate  the  event,  with  all  that  shall 
result  from  it,  how  many  have  gone  down  into 
their  pockets  to  give  it  financial  support? 

The  Finance  Committee  asks  for  $40,000  to 
cover  the  entire  expense  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  organization  early  in  1896,  till  the 
history  of  the  Conference  is  issued  and  the  last 
bill  paid.  This  surely  is  not  an  extravagant 
sum,  consideting  the  vast  extent  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  amount  of  labor  that  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Of 
the  required  amount,  $8,575  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  most  of  it  paid  in,  and  the  same  sub¬ 
scribers  have  guaranteed  up  to  $20,000;  but 
there  still  remains  a  full  half  of  the  needed 
sum.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  balance  should  be  subscribed  at  once.  The 
very  perfectness  of  the  plans  makes  more  im¬ 
perative  the  need  of  this  money.  The  com¬ 
mittee  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  sum  at  their  disposal. 
The  time  is  very  short.  Let  all  who  love  the 
cause  of  missions  do  their  part,  and  let  them 
do  it  now ! 

All,  we  say.  For  this  Conference  is  not  the 
affair  of  those  only  who  can  give  largely  to 
such  a  cause.  We  would  not  so  belittle  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Christ’s  followers  in  the  great  cause 
of  missions.  This  Conference  is  the  concern 
of  the  poorest  among  ns  not  less  than  of  the 
richest.  Each  of  ns  should  covet  the  privilege 
of  having  a  part,  however  small,  in  this  great 
effort  to  quicken  popular  interest  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sum  of  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  missions  throughout  the  world. 

Let  none  dread  that  this  investment  will  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  given  to  direct  mission 
work.  If  this  Conference  has  any  right  to  be, 
it  will  greatly  stimulate  contributions  to  the 
mission  cause.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1888  in  London ;  in  1889  British  con¬ 
tributions  to  Foreign  Missions  increased  nearly 
25  per  cent,  and  the  increase  continued  at 
almost  the  same  ratio  in  1890.  We  may  confi¬ 
dently  expect  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  our 
own  country  this  year. 

Send  your  contributions  therefor  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  with 
Messrs.  Spencer  Trask  and  Company,  27  Pine 
street,  this  city.  He  will  promptly  acknowl¬ 
edge  them,  whether  large  or  small.  Donors  of 
$5  and  above  will  later  receive  the  Report  of 
the  Conference  in  two  handsome  volumes. 


GREAT  EDVOATOBS. 

The  death  of  Miss  Porter  of  Farmington 
reminds  ns  of  the  change  from  the  old  regime 
of  personal  education  to  the  new  scheme  of 
diversified  and  special  instruction.  The  old 
required  great  educators,  the  new  requires 
great  schools.  It  would  be  useless  as  well  as 
narrow-sighted  to  deplore  the  change ;  the  new 
system  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  old,  a  larger 
development  to  meet  the  increase  of  scholars 
and  the  demands  for  exhaustive  investigation 
on  special  lines.  The  new  scholars  receive 
the  impress  of  great  numbers  of  experts  in  the 
several  departments  of  study,  while  the  old 
scholars  took  the  stamp  of  individual  educators 
who  combined  in  one  commanding  personality 
the  scholarship,  the  culture  and  the  spirit  of  a 
great  university. 

Of  men  in  this  reg;al  succession  we  need  only 
name  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams,  and  Dr. 
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Arnold  of  Rngby.  All  other  names  will  follow 
readily  from  these  initial  ones.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  school  of  Professor  Chasles  of  Ver¬ 
mont  had  the  rank  of  a  college,  the  certificate 
of  its  Principal  entered  a  man  to  equivalent 
rank  in  the  highest  institutions  of  the  land, 
where  “Chasles  scholars”  were  recognized  and 
respected  as  a  favored  class.  The  one  man  was 
co-ordinate  with  any  faculty.  The  service  of 
these  great  educators  will  be  more  easily  con¬ 
ceded,  than  their  real  greatness  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  ;  for  the  amplitude  of  equipment  and 
the  versatility  of  attainment  are  even  less  than 
the  intellectual  and  moral  virility  of  such 
forceful  characters. 

When  we  think  of  great  women  as  educators, 
such  names  as  Miss  Grant  of  Ipswich,  Mary 
Lyon  of  South  Hadley  and  Sarah  Porter  of 
Farmington,  give  the  key  to  the  fuller  cata¬ 
logue.  They  were  great  scholars,  in  the  grand 
essentials  of  scholarship,  but  they  combined 
all  the  rarer  things  which  true  education  pre¬ 
supposes;  and  they  held  these  powers,  not  as  a 
treasure,  but  as  a  trust.  They  gave  freely  of 
what  they  had  such  store ;  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  took  unconsciously  a  grace  which  no 
other  could  give.  The  present  generations  owe 
a  debt  beyond  compute  to  three  great  educa¬ 
tors,  of  whom  any  future  era  might  covet  gifts : 
Betsy  M.  Oowles  of  Ohio,  Lucy  M.  Green  of 
New  York  and  Sarah  Porter  of  Connecticut. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  point  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Abbott’s 
article  about  the  famine  in  India  on  page  4. 
Remittances  for  the  “India  Famine  Relief 
Fund”  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand, 
Treasurer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  and  if 
indicated  as  the  “Evangelist  Famine  Fund, ” 
the  amount  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper.  The  money  will  be  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Famine  Relief  being  outside  the  regular  work, 
offerings  for  this  purpose  should  be  over  and 
above  customary  gifts. 

We  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  devot¬ 
ing  our  leading  editorials  this  week  to  appeals 
for  money.  We  rather  expect  their  gratitude 
for  placing  before  them  such  opportunities  to 
serve  the  time,  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
In  this  matter  we  are  entirely  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
mind.  One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  the  present 
writer  asked  his  permission  to  present  a  certain 
cause  at  Northfield,  preferring  the  request  with 
some  hesitation,  because  he  was  at  that  time 
earnestly  seeking  funds  for  his  Colportage 
Library,  and  two  other  causes  had  already 
been  presented  and  large  collections  taken  up, 
that  very  week.  “Most  assuredly  you  shall 
have  opportunity,”  was  his  hearty  reply. 

’  ‘  The  more  good  causes  presented  at  Northfield, 
and  the  more  money  collected  here  the  better 
for  us  all.  What  we  all  need  is  a  larger  inter¬ 
est  in  the  good  works  being  done  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 
Opportunity  is  privilege,  as  the  sainted  Bush- 
nell  taught  us  long  ago. 

Dr,  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  announces  a  series  of 
Lenten  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
They  will  begin  at  4.80  o’clock  on  February 
98,  March  7,  14.  and  28  and  April  4  and  11. 
Each  lecture  will  be  introduced  by  fifteen 
minutes  of  organ  and  and  vocal  music. 

Before  our  moralists  of  the  daily  press  work 
themselves  into  any  higher  pitch  of  virtuous 
indignation  over  Professor  Sumner’s  alleged 
statement  to  his  class  at  Yale  that  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  marriages  in  this  country  prove  nn- 
happy,  we  suggest  that  they  give  the  Professor 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  They  will  find  that  the 
written  notes  of  his  lecture  contain  not  a  word 


on  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  Professor  was 
speaking  of  ideals;  the  difference  between  the 
ideal  and  reality ;  he  cited  married  life  as  an 
illustration  which  came  nearest  to  the  ideal, 
but  added  the  innocent  remark  that  perhaps  in 
90  per  cent,  of  even  these  examples  the  real 
did  not  altogether  come  up  to  the  ideal.  Small 
cause  for  a  great  outcry  this  I 

Noting  the  systematic  activity  of  Mormon 
propagandists.  North  and  South,  and  their  col¬ 
onizing  movements  in  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
other  new  states.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is  inclined 
to  think  that  nothing  short  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference  can  prevent  Mormon  influence  from  be¬ 
coming  supreme  in  every  state  west  of  the 
Mississippi  I  It  is  claimed  that  they  have  more 
missionaries  at  work  throughout  the  Union 
than  all  our  great  Protestant  churches  together 
— indeed,  twice  as  many.  It  is  obvious,  at  any 
rate,  that  there  is  earnest  work  ahead  for  all 
such  as  would  save  our  country  from  the  in¬ 
roads  of  this  enterprising  delusion.  Of  its 
tenacity  there  is  already  sufficient  experience. 
If  it  could  have  been  vanquished  by  no  end  of 
ridicule  and  laughter,  then  a  former  genera¬ 
tion  of  our  ministers  must  have  “been  the 
death  of  it,”  but  it  grew  and  flourished  within 
their  very  parishes  1 

In  an  article  on  Typical  Criminals  in  the 
March  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Smith  LL.D.  makes  a  cogent  plea 
against  Lombroso’s  theory  of  the  “criminal 
type”  and  shows  by  a  comparative  study  of 
four  groups  of  criminals  and  one  group  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  that  such  teachings  are  due  to  care¬ 
less  thought,  which  “loosely  interprets  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  by  a  crass  materialism;” 
and  shows  the  safeguarding  of  society  against 
crime  to  depend  on  a  new  emphasis  upon  “the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  individual,”  and 
a  new  insistence  on  “the  enthronement  and 
guidance  of  conscience.”  Dr.  Smith  quotes 
Lecky  as  showing  that  suicide  was  made  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  in  the  civilized  world  by  the 
spread  of  Ohristianity  and  its  beliefs  in  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  man,  and  argues  that 
“the  present  contagion”  of  suicide  will  be 
diminished,  not  by  better  social  conditions, 
“but  by  a  revival  of  practical  faith  in  the 
human  soul  and  its  capacity,  in  human  right¬ 
eousness  and  its  obligation.” 

The  Presbyterian  Union  next  Monday  even¬ 
ing  will  give  its  attention  to  our  army  and 
navy.  Ool.  O.  A.  Woodruff  U.S.  A.,  in  charge 
of  the  Commissary  Department,  will  tell  the 
Union  and  its  friends  How  we  Feed  our  Army; 
Maj.  H.  S.  Eilbonme,  who  has  seen  active 
service  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  will 
speak  on  How  we  Care  for  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  Soldiers,  and  W.  B.  Millar  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  will  speak  on  Spirtual 
Work  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  music  will 
be  furnished  by  the  McDowell  Male  Quartette, 
and  will  include  a  number  of  patriotic  pieces. 
For  tickets  apply  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Elliot,  Sec¬ 
retary,  111  Fifth  avenue,  or  to  the  American 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Maconbrey,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  White  Plains  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  sails  this  week  for  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  The  church  has  grown  steadily 
under  his  preaching  and  pastoral  care  till  now 
an  enlargement  of  the  building  has  become 
almost  imperative.  Dr.  Maconbrey’s  health 
has  suffered  somewhat  the  past  year,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  voyage  will  restore 
his  full  vigor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards 
will  have  charge  of  the  church  during  his 
absence 


LETTER  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  several 
religious  movements  here  that  are  of  more  than 
local  or  temporary  interest. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  had  for  its 
guests  of  honor  at  its  January  dinner  the 
Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  ten 
Chinese  residents  in  the  city,  headed  by  the 
‘  ‘  Mayor  of  Chinatown.  ’  ’  JWa  Ting  Fong  was 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  his  rank,  but  his  Phila¬ 
delphia  associates  in  the  reception  wore  Ameri¬ 
can  dress  suits,  though  he  humorously  said 
they  did  not  look  comfortable.  In  his  speech 
he  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  from  our  land.  His  strong  point  was  ' 
that  if  they  must  be  excluded  on  account  of 
unfitness,  other  less  desirable  immigrants 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  There  was 
much  that  was  interesting  in  the  speeches 
made;  but  as  pointed  out  by  the  secular  papers, 
the  main  significance  was  the  event  itself.  “A 
considerable  body  of  the  better  class  of  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  representing  a  very  influential 
body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  has 
given  them  cordial  recognition,  and  it  is  an 
act  which  means  much  to  them  and  to  us.” 

As  appears  from  the  above  there  is  a  “  China¬ 
town”  here.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city ;  and  recent  exposures  of  it  that  have  been 
made  are  not  calculated  to  help  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  mutual  recognition  that  the^^Social 
Union’s  reception  suggests.  A  horrid  crime 
called  attention  to  the  opium  dens  and  other 
repulsive  features  of  the  “town,”  and^reoipi- 
tated  a  police  descent  which  it  is  hoped  swept 
down  and  out  some  of  the  dives.  TheJPresby- 
terian  Ministerial  Association  expressed  its 
horror  at  the  revelations  that  have  been'[made 
and  urged  the  police  to  exterminating  meas¬ 
ures. 

There  is  a  revival,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  be  short-lived,  of  an  interest  in  Sab¬ 
bath  observance.  Under  the  active  efforts  of 
the  Sabbath  Association  the  Police  Department 
has  been  spurred  to  an  attempt  to  enforce  what 
opponents  call  “the  blue  law”  of  1794.  There 
are  parts  of  the  city  in  which  retail  stores  of 
all  kinds  set  that  law  at  defiance.  Under  an 
order  issued  by  the  Police  Department,  groceries 
and  dry-goods  stores  generally  shut  their  doors ; 
but  cigar  and  candy  shops  kept  open,  and  sev¬ 
eral  arrests  were  made  and  the  fines  imposed. 
The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  are  great.  There  is 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  much  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  and  on  the  other  indiscretions  in¬ 
tentional  or  unintentional,  in  the  mode  of  en¬ 
forcement,  do  harm.  And  above  all,  the  wide¬ 
spread  violation  of  the  law  by  the  mighty  cor¬ 
porations  of  the  day,  which  there  is  no  attempt 
to  prevent  and  which  probably  could  not  be 
prevented,  weaken  and  cut  the  nerve  of  these 
local  attempted  law -enforcements. 

Another  Sabbath  movement  of  a  different 
kind  has  been  started.  A  meeting  of  Chris¬ 
tian  women  was  recently  held  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  better  keeping  -of  the  Lord’s 
Day;  a  society  was  formed,  a  constitution 
adopted  and  officers  selected.  The  sx)eakers 
at  the  meeting  and  the  trend  of  the  remarks 
made,  show  that  this  is  a  “society”  move¬ 
ment  and  largely  under  Episcopal  auspices; 
and  that  a  special  object  is  to  resist  the  evil 
of  social  functions  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
increase  the  work  of  servants  and  clash  with 
the  strictly  religious  observance  of  the  day. 
This  evil  hM  already  made  great  headway.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  check  it. 

Washington’s  Birthday  is  this  year  marked 
by  the  beginning  of  a  great  religious  crusade. 
The  County  Sabbath- school  Association  orig¬ 
inated  a  scheme  by  which  about  eight  thousand 
persons  were  in  the  one  day  to  call  at  all  the 
residences  in  the  city  and  inquire  M  to  the 
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number  of  persons  in  the  family  attending 
Sabbath  school;  the  number  of  commnnicant 
church  members ;  the  number  of  persons  under 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  the  total  of  persons  in  the 
family ;  the  church  preferences  of  all ;  the 
number  who  have  no  preference  and  no  church 
affiliation  or  connection.  All  the  religions 
bodies  of  the  city  united  in  the  movement, 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  favoring  it,  though 
not  furnishing  any  of  the  visitors.  The  results 
will  be  reported  at  a  public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  27th.  (This  letter  is 
written  before  any  report  is  made. )  Then  will 
come  the  influence  of  the  facts  revealed  on  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  and 
on  the  Sabbath- school  workers.  A  general 
astonishment  will  be  produced  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  population  of 
the  city  has  drifted  away  from  the  churches. 
One  of  the  Episcopal  speakers  at  the  woman’s 
meeting  referred  to  above,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  less  than  in  any  other  city  do  the 
children  of  the  fashionable  classes  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  attend  Sunday-school.  Perhaps  at  the 
other  extreme  the  case  will  be  found  worse.  It 
is  very  certain  that  the  churchless  and  Sab- 
bath-scboolless  crowd  is  great.  Official  educa¬ 
tional  reports  show  that  at  least  75,000  or 
80,000  children  of  the  school  ages  are  in  no  day- 
school.  Are  there  far  more  outside  of  the 
Sabbath  ■  schools  ? 

It  is  not  entirely  out  of  line  with  this  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Parochial  School  Work  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Arch-diocese  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  includes  not  only  the  city  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  adjoining  counties,  in  the  94  par¬ 
ishes  there  are  111  parochial  schools,  with  40,- 
183  scholars,  82,836  of  whom  are  in  the  city. 
That  indicates  a  large  separation  from  the 
public  schools.  Does  it  give  any  hint  as  to  a 
comparison  with  our  Sabbath-school  figures? 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  at  its  recent 
meeting  took  a  new  departure  which  is  sound, 
and  which  might  be  followed  in  some  other 
cities,  and  in  principle  in  the  country.  It  added 
to  its  standing  rules  one  declaring  that  no  new 
Presbyterian  Church,  preaching  station  or 
Sabbath -school,  shall  be  located  within  a  radius 
of  five  squares  from  any  other  church  or  Sab¬ 
bath-school  of  our  denomination ;  that  the  same 
rule  shall  apply  to  an  existing  church  which 
may  hereafter  contemplate  changing  its  loca¬ 
tion;  that  before  any  steps  are  taken,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  and 
the  pastors  of  the  three  nearest  congregations 
shall  be  conferred  with,  and  the  question  be 
thereupon  reported  to  the  Presbytery  for  its 
action.  It  also  favored  consolidation  of  exist¬ 
ing  churches  whenever  that  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  interest. 

Hitherto,  practically  in  new  enterprises  every 
man  or  men  have  done  very  much  as  seemed- 
good  in  their  own  eyes;  and  the  Presbytery 
has  been  called  in  at  last  to  act  as  a  recording 
clerk.  So  it  has  been  with  the  other  denom¬ 
inations,  I  suspect,  except  the  Roman  Catholic. 
Hence  in  the  city,  which  covers  a  tract  of 
territory  about  twenty  miles  long  by  seven 
wide,  are  more  than  five  hundred  Protestant 
Churches.  “If  they  were  located  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  every  third  of  a 
mile  at  most,  in  either  direction,  would  strike 
one  of  them:  which  would  mean  a  church 
within  three  squares  of  every  building  and 
vacant  lot  in  the  city.”  And  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  various  branches  have  enough 
of  them  to  pot  one  within  six  or  seven  squares 
of  every  home ;  and  that  would  not  be  a  long 
walk.  And  the  large  proportion  of  these 
ohnrohes,  in  all  the  denominations,  are  small. 
For  instance,  some  time  ago  official  reports 
were  secured  of  the  attendance  on  a  most  favor¬ 
able  Sabbath  in  the  Methodist  Churches.  In 
the  76  heard  from,  while  six  had  over  500,  the 


average  attendance  in  the  morning  was  229; 
and  20  of  the  75  had  less  than  one  hundred 
present  I  I  suspect  the  other  denominations 
would  make  a  similar  showing.  And  when  it 
is  noted  that,  in  the  strong  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  is  officially  reported  that  39  per  cent, 
of  the  churches  are  not  self-sustaining,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  question  is  not  a  local  city  one 
alone. 

The  writer  has  long  believed  that  a  change 
in  policy  and  comity  is  called  for.  Of  course 
new  organizations  in  new  fields  are  needed. 
The  church  should  advance.  But  consolida¬ 
tions  are  also  needed  in  many  places.  And 
where  money  and  labor  have  been  put  into  an 
existing  church,  it  should  not  be  weakened  by 
another  movement  which,  with  the  air  of 
novelty,  may  attract  more  attention  at  first  and 
for  a  time.  R.  M.  P. 

P.  S. — As  the  foregoing  was  written  and 
mailed  before  Washington’s  Birthday  anni¬ 
versary,  it  might  be  added  that  the  Chinese 
minister  was  again  in  the  city  on  that  day, 
and  delivered  the  oration  in  the  University 
Day  exercises.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  bis 
oration  he  advocated  the  extension  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  to  Asia. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  the  morning  inter¬ 
fered  somewhat  with  the  religions  census. 
Less  than  five  thousand  (about  4,800)  of  the 
8,000  volunteer  takers  reported  for  duty ;  be¬ 
tween  165,000  and  170,000  houses  were  visited; 
but  the  work  was  not  completed :  about  30, 000 
houses  are  still  to  be  called  on.  Some  advance 
intimations  suggest  that  the  results  in  some  re¬ 
spects  may  be  disappointing — in  both  ways, 
favorably  and  unfavorably. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  Wylie,  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  was 
in  his  pulpit  last  Sunday  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days  in  the  South.  The  winter  has  been  a 
harvest  season  for  this  church,  adding  to  it 
much  substantial  strength. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Young  is  giving  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  on  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress.  He  is  to  address  the  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters’  Meeting  next  Monday  on  The  Utterance 
of  Unction. 

When  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  moved 
farther  np-town  a  saving  “remnant’’  remained 
behind  of  those  who  lived  near  the  old  loca¬ 
tion.  These  have  maintained  religions  services 
and  have  now  voted  to  organize  and  incor¬ 
porate  under  the  title  of  the  Stranger’s  Church. 
This  new  offshoot  of  Dr.  Deems’s  memorable 
work  will  be  formally  inaugurated  Sunday 
evening,  March  4. 

President  Stryker  continues  to  fill  the  pulpit 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  with  great  acceptance.  The  second 
service  is  now  held  in  the  afternoon  at  4. 80, 
instead  of  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Storrs  remains 
about  the  same  in  health.  Since  last  October 
his  only  visit  to  the  church,  where  his  eloquent 
voice  commended  for  over  half  a  century  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  his  beloved  people,  was  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year,  when  according  to 
long  custom  he  presented  a  Bible  to  each  of  the 
baptized  children  of  the  church  who  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  seven  years. 

At  one  of  the  Monday  morning  meetings  of 
New  York  ministers  this  week,  the  subject  of 
progress  in  pulpit  theology  was  discussed.  As 
an  instance  of  increase  of  toleration  in  this 
matter  may  be  mentioned  the  notice  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  in  Lafayette  Avenue  Church, 
Brooklyn,  with  a  woman  as  leader.  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  was  once  sternly  rebuked  for  allowing  one 
so  able  and  devout  as  Miss  Smiley  to  address 
his  people,  and  he  never  tried  it  again.  But 
the  newspaper  announcement  for  last  Sunday 
evening  at  that  church  was  that  Miss  Helen 


M.  Cole  of  Boston  would  speak  on  The  Biblo 
as  Literature,  with  the  added  remark  that 
“Miss  Cole  is  woilderfully  gifted  in  voice  and 
expression,  and  is  both  popular  and  helpful.  ’  ’ 
If  this  is  true,  why  should  she  not  exercise  her 
gifts? 

Next  Sunday  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
will  begin  at  the  Ainslee  Street  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Dawson  is  pastor. 
It  will  be  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Grant  C. 
Tnllar  of  Chicago,  whose  revivaUmeetings  of 
three  years  ago  in  this  city  werejvery  success¬ 
ful.  The  boy  chorus  choir  in  charge’of  Mr.  T. 
H.  Meredith,  will  lead  the  music. 

An  excellent  idea  it  was  with  thejpastor  and 
people  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  give  a 
reception  last  Friday  evening  to  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  recently  received  into  the  church.  The 
warm  greetings  of  many  Christian  friends  on 
that  occasion  must  have  made  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  church  household  feel  that  they 
had  indeed  found  a  home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  has-been  pastor  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
for  seventeen  years.  His  sermon  last^  Sunday 
morning  was  announced  to  be  of  an  anniver¬ 
sary  character,  to  mark  the  completion  of  the 
second  moiety  of  bis  thirty-four  years’of  min¬ 
isterial  life.  His  Brooklyn  ministry  has  not 
only  been  one  of  power  andjgreat  usefulness 
in  his  own  congregation,  but  of  leadership  in 
Christian  thought  and  work  throughout  bis 
denomination  and  much  more  widely. 

Chaplain  Frank^M.  Wells  of  the  First  Ten¬ 
nessee,  lectured  last  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
The  Situation  in  the^Philippines,[from  his  per¬ 
sonal  observations.  Chaplain  Wells  recently 
gave  this  lecture  in  Washington  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  was  summoned  to  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Secretary  Root  for  conference 
concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Between  five  and  six  hundred  pastors  of 
churches  belonging  to  all  religious  bodies  in  all 
boroughs  of  New  York,  in  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  near-by  Hudson  River  counties 
preached  last^Sunday  morning  upon'tbe  subject 
of  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  Two  hundred 
others,  who  say  their  plans  were  already 
made  when  they  learned  of  the  committee’s 
desire,  promise  to  preach  upon  the  Conference 
on  an  early  date.  These  two  lists  include  most 
of  the  prominent  pastors  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

On  a  recent  Sunday ^an  offering  of  |1,865  was 
taken  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  D.D.  pastor, 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  mission.  The 
Bushwick  District  of  the  city  was  selected  as 
a  desirable  place  for  the  branch  work.  A  hall 
seating  800  people  was  rented  and  services  are 
being  held  every  Sunday.  The  Sunday-school 
already  has  an  enrollment  of  150  scholars  and 
14  officers  and  teachers.  The  Rev.  John  P. 
Dawson  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Session  of  the  Central  Church  as 
pastor  of  the  branch.  Mr.  Dawson  preached  at 
the  morning  and  evening  services  to  congrega¬ 
tions  numbering  from  60  to  125  people.  The 
new  work  has  opened  auspiciously  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  a  short  time  a  church  will  be 
organized. 

A  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  Hampton 
Institute  will  be  made  at  the  “mid-week” 
service  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith’s), 
on  Friday  evening,  March  2,  at  8  o'clock.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Walker,  a  negro  graduate,  and 
John  W.  Wizi,  son  of  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  will  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses.  Stereopticon  views  will  be  shown,  and 
the  Hampton  Quartet  will  sing  the  old  planta¬ 
tion  melodies. 
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THE  YOUhG  MAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  Richard  R.  Wightman. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  placed  in 
my  hands  by  the  editor  of  a  New  York  daily 
newspaper,  who  also  showed  me  a  room  in 
which  wore  piled  thousands  of  similar  com¬ 
munications  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the - :  I  am  a 

young  man  twenty- three  years  of  age  and  a 
stranger  in  this  city,  having  come  here  only  a 
short  time  ago  from  England  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  improving  my  position  in  life,  as  I 
always  had  the  idea,  and  am  now  convinced, 
that  this  country  holds  out  more  opportunities 
and  greater  advantages  than  my  native  country, 
for  an  ambitious  person. 

Having  no  friends  or  relatives  here,  my  life 
which  is  one  of  daily  work,  study  and  sleep, 
seems  at  times  more  than  lonely,  as  I  miss  the 
friendship  and  affection  of  those  whom  I  left. 

1  am  not  connected  with  any  church,  though 
I  occasionally  attend  in  the  district  where  I 
live. 

The  next  sentence  in  this  letter  is  an  inquiry 
which  uncovers  a  human  heart.  It  must  not 
be  fully  printed  here,  but  in  substance  it  is 
this:  "How  can  I  find  a  friend,  one  whose 
nature  will  complement  mine,  whose  love  and 
companionship  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
achievement,  a  bulwark  against  despair?" 

Let  ns  analyze  this  letter.  It  is  written  in 
a  hand  which  most  senators  could  not  match: 
a  hand  which  any  merchant  would  be  glad  to 
have  upon  his  ledger.  Not  a  word  is  mis¬ 
spelled. 

The  writer  is  young— not  a  gray  hair,  no 
oynioism,  no  haunting  memories  of  a  wasted 
life. 

He  is  a  stranger  in  New  York.  If  his  every¬ 
day  shoes  are  worn  down  at  the  heels  it  was 
not  done  by  our  pavements,  but  by  those  of 
London  or  some  other  town  or  city  of  England. 
New  York  is  to  him  the  revelation  of  the  most 
intense  life  known  to  the  modern  world.  The 
strife  and  stress  of  the  greed  mad  metropolis 
move  in  endless  panorama  before  his  eyes. 

His  capital  is  a  hope  and  an  opportunity.  A 
horse  is  spurred  from  behind.  Man  is  lured 
from  before.  There  is  a  mighty  pull  to  an 
ideal.  The  thing  that  lures  this  young  man  is 
the  possibility  of  a  better  life  in  a  better  coun¬ 
try.  The  same  kind  of  an  ideal  led  Abraham 
forth  from  Haran,  gave  him  a  boundless  in¬ 
heritance,  countless  progeny,  and  made  him 
‘  ‘  the  friend  of  God.  ’  ’ 

Note  another  thing  in  this  letter— the  state¬ 
ment  as  to  how  the  writer  spends  his  time. 
"My  life  is  one  of  daily  work,  study  and 
sleep."  Work,  Study,  Sleep  I  That  is  a  com¬ 
bination  which  will  win  in  New  York  and  any¬ 
where.  It  is  the  trinity  that  builds  great 
commercial  enterprises,  guides  nations,  and 
achieves  character.  At  that  mysterious  place 
where  there  is  always  supposed  to  be  room, 
namely,  "the  top,"  are  found  the  people  who 
have  known  these  ingredients  and  made  of 
them  the  compound  called  Success. 

These  people  at  the  top  are  the  elect  of  God. 
They  were  in  the  valley.  They  are  at  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Theirs  is  the  place  of  outlook  and 
blessedness.  They  breathe  the  bracing  air  of 
liberty.  They  have  attained.  Why?  They 
were  called  from  valley  to  summit,  as  all  men 
are.  And  they  heard  and  heeded  the  call,  as 
some  men  do  not.  And  while  they  climbed 
they  did  what  this  young  man  is  doing- 
worked,  studied,  slept.  Whatever  else  they 
lacked  or  lost  these  three  things  were  had  and 
held— work  for  the  hands,  food  for  the  mind, 
rest  for  the  body. 

But  our  friend  is  human  and  finds  himself 
subject  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  He  has  come 
to  a  better  country  to  live  a  larger  life,  and  it 
has  cost  him  something. 

All  things  worth  while  are  "bought  with  a 


price."  So  are  the  things  which  are  not  worth 
while,  and  they  cost  more  than  the  others.  For 
while  misery  costs  manhood,  progress  costs 
but  sacrifice.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  not 
miserable,  he  is  going  forward,  and  no  man 
can  know  progress  and  misery  in  the  same 
moment.  But  the  price  he  has  paid  for  his 
new  land  and  his  new  opportunity  is  this— 
separation  from  those  he  loves.  He  could  not 
bring  bis  friends  along.  The  ship  was  big 
enough  to  hold  them,  but  his  life  plan  was 
not  theirs.  He  had  to  say,  "Good- bye!" 

The  cords  of  the  heart  are  not  easily  broken, 
but  there  is  a  woe  in  loneliness  which  weighs 
and  wears  the  soul. 

God  pity  and  help  the  young  man  who, 
whatever  his  aim  may  be,  is  borne  from  the 
home  harbor  by  some  tide  of  providence  and 
set  down  in  New  York  a  stranger!  One  of 
two  things  must  happen.  He  must  either 
conquer  the  city  and  subject  its  forces  to  his 
will,  or  by  the  city  be  ground  to  powder.  It 
is  the  city  against  the  man,  a  conflict  engaging 
the  interest  and  solicitude  of  augels,  and  if  the 
man  wins  he  must  be  helped  in  his  work,  study 
and  sleep,  by  the  clasp  of  human  hands  and  the 
love  of  human  hearts!  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
might  have  missed  being  history’s  chiefest 
Victor  if  he  had  never  known  the  love  and 
companionship  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Now,  here  among  ns  is  another  son  of  God, 
sent  as  Jesus  was  sent  to  live  nobly  and  lift 
the  world.  His  strength  is  not  the  strength  of 
Jesus,  but  his  loneliness  is  the  loneliness  of 
Jesus.  Even  in  this  town  of  noise  a  hall  bed¬ 
room  is  awfully  still  when  an  ocean  keeps  one 
from  his  friends.  The  sight  of  a  loved  face ! 
He  would  give  a  month’s  savings  for  it,  but 
is  denied.  Though  in  the  midst  of  four 
millions  of  human  beings  no  shoulder  touches 
his,  no  heart  seems  to  share  his  longing,  no 
smile  answers  his  own. 

He  says  he  has  been  to  church.  Has  the 
ohxach  been  to  him?  Has  it  used  "hospitality 
without  grudging?"  Or  has  it  withheld  its 
handshake,  kept  dark  nearly  all  the  week,  and 
fenced  itself  about  with  stout  iron  pickets 
pointed  at  the  top?  To  many  an  eye  the  doors 
of  the  church  are  the  gates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  are  too  often  closed,  while  the  doors 
of  the  saloon  are  tireless  in  their  swing,  oiled 
by  the  consent  of  the  moral  majority. 

But  this  young  man  is  not  seeking  the  saloon. 
Nor  even  the  church.  Neither  in  itself  would 
meet  the  need  of  his  soul.  He  wants  a  friend. 
Is  there  none  to  be  had?  Must  he  struggle  into 
light  against  the  hindering  hands  of  our  social 
selfishness? 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  need.  His  kind  is 
legion  in  this  town.  He  is  their  spokesman. 

Some  day  there  may  be  among  us  an  "Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Promotion  of  Friendliness.  ’  ’ 
Till  then,  let  each  man  be  his  neighbor’s  friend, 
his  brother’s  brother. 

"How  can  I  find  a  friend?"  It  is  the  cry  of 
a  hungry  soul,  immortal,  social,  brave,  cast 
upon  our  shores. 

Do  you,  reader,  know  who  wrote  this  letter? 
If  so,  tell  me.  He  can  come  to  my  home  to 
dinner.  He  can  borrow  my  books.  He  can 
know  my  friends.  My  greatest  treasure — the 
sunshine  in  my  children’s  eyes — I  will  share 
with  him. 

CONSECRATION. 

Rev.  Hiram  D.  Bacon. 

Teach  me  the  way. 

Oh  Lord  I 

The  way  of  truth  and  right  I 
Let  me  not  stray 
Oh  Lord ! 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 

Duty's  path,  do  thou  make  plain, 

The  path,  which  thou  hast  trod. 

The  path  which  if  I  yralk  thereir, 

Wili  lead  me  home,  to  God.  » 

Mecklenbcro,  N.  Y. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
instituted  the  festival  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee, 
with  the  object  of  attracting  pilgrims  to  Rome 
and  swelling  the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  nineteen  cele¬ 
brations,  at  intervals  of  from  twenty-three  to 
seventy-five  years.  Not  since  1826,  however, 
have  political  conditions  in  Italy  allowed  the 
Jubilee  to  be  celebrated,  and  much  curiosity 
has  been  felt  as  to  the  form  the  festival  would 
assume  in  this  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Great  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to 
make  it  a  success,  the  Italin  railroads,  for 
example,  granting  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent, 
in  fares,  provided  275,000  pilgrims  visit  Rome. 

The  first  and  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Jubilee  Year  is  the  ceremony  attending  the 
opening  of  the  Holy  Door  in  St.  Peter’s.  This 
ceremony  was  held  on  December  24,  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  calendar  date  of  the  new  year,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Christmas  celebra¬ 
tions.  For  admission  to  all  such  functions, 
tickets  are  issued  by  the  Major  domo  of  the 
Vatican,  and  of  course  the  best  places  go  to 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  To  secure  tickets, 
foreign  visitors  usually  rely  upon  the  concierge 
of  their  hotel,  who  drives  a  thriving  trade, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  obliged  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  inferior  accommodations. 

Those  who  have  visited  St.  Peter’s  will  re¬ 
member  the  magnificent  portico  which  extends 
across  the  front  of  the  edifice.  Five  doors  con¬ 
nect  this  portico  with  the  church  proper,  and 
of  these  the  one  nearest  the  Vatican  is  the 
Porta  Santa,  closed  and  walled  up  from  behind 
at  all  times,  except  during  the  Jubilee  Year. 
A  few  days  before  the  appointed  date,  when 
the  masonry  was  removed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Major-domo,  a  casket  was  found  containing 
twelve  gold,  forty  silver,  and  fifty-six  bronze 
medals,  bearing  the  eflfigy  of  Pope  Leo  XII. 
which  had  been  deposited  there  after  the  Jubi¬ 
lee  of  1826.  Workmen  then  loosened  the  door, 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  ceremony.  Near 
by  the  papal  throne  was  erected  and  the  whole 
portico  was  draped  in  scarlet  and  gold,  particu¬ 
lar  pains  being  taken  to  shut  out  all  draughts, 
which  might  endanger  the  health  of  the  aged 
Pontiff. 

The  hour  set  for  the  function  was  11  o’clock, 
but  ticket- holders  began  to  assemble  before  the 
church  as  early  as  8  o’clock,  in  the  hope  of 
being  the  first  to  enter  and  of  securing  good 
seats.  Vast  crowds  of  less  fortunate  persons 
also  assembled  with  cards  of  admission  to  the 
cathedral  proper,  whither  the  Pope  was  after¬ 
wards  to  go  and  bestow  his  blessing.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  CO  operated  with  the  papal  authorities 
to  the  extent  of  detailing  several  hundred 
troops  to  preserve  order  in  the  Piazza.  The 
portico  was  thronged  long  before  the  appointed 
hour.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Vatican, 
women  were  required  to  wear  b^aok  veils  in¬ 
stead  of  hats,  and  men  to  appear  in  evening 
dress.  The  Swiss  Guards '  in  their  bizarre 
uniform,  and  the  Palatine  Guards  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  full  dress,  rendered  the  scene  highly  pic¬ 
turesque.  Opposite  the  throne  and  near  the 
places  reserved  for  ecclesiastics  and|the  Knights 
of  Malta  were  seated  such  members  of  the 
Roman  nobility  as  still  belong  to  the  Clerical 
party,  and  three  faithful  representatives  of  the 
royal  families  of  Europe,  namely  the  Duke 
d’Alengon,  the  Princess  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  Countess  of  Trani.  Above  them 
was  the  choir.  Foreigners  were  conspicuously 
present:  one  could  hear  almost  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world.  Opera  glasses  were  in 
full  use  and  the  scene  suggested  the  lobby  of 
a  theatre  between  the  acts,  rather  than  the 
gathering  of  persons  for  a  solemn  religions 
ceremony.  The  attitude  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
audience  was  that  of  curiosity  pure  and  simple, 
not  of  reverence  or  worship. 
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Soon  after  10  o’clock  the  Pope  left  hie  apart¬ 
ments  and  proceeded  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
preceded  by  attendant  clergy.  Here  each  one, 
including  the  Pope,  received  a  lighted  candle. 
Leo  knelt  before  the  altar  and  intoned  the  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus,  after  which  the  procession  re¬ 
formed  and  passed  to  the  portico.  First  came 
the  regular  clergy,  represented  by  eight  men 
from  each  of  the  religions  orders;  next  the 
secular  clergy,  with  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  in  Rome  and  the  chapters  of  five  of 
the  Roman  Basilicas ;  thirdly,  after  the  officials 
of  the  Papal  Court,  followed  the  most  imposing 
part  of  the  cortege,  the  Abbots,  Bishops,  Arch¬ 
bishops,  Patriarchs  and  Cardinals,  all  wearing 
white  robes  and  tall  white  mitres.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Pope,  borne  upon  the  sella  gestatoria, 
with  his  Secret  Chamberlains  carrying  the 
famous  fans,  and  surrounded  by  special  officials 
of  his  Court.  His  robes  were  white  and  silver 
and  bis  mitre  was  of  gold.  There  were  a  few 
cries  of  “Viva  il  Papa!”  at  his  entrance,  but 
these  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  Guards. 
As  the  procession  entered  there  was  music 
from  the  so-called  Silver  Tmmpets,  and  after¬ 
wards  chanting  by  the  choir.  It  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  impressive  scene. 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  chant  died  away  the 
Pope  descended  from  his  throne  and  walked 
toward  the  Sacred  Door,  carrying  the  lighted 
taper  in  his  left  hand.  There  he  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Penitentiary,  Cardinal 
Yannntelli,  the  golden  hammer  with  which  he 
was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  With  it  the 
Pope  struck  once  upon  the  door,  intoning  in  a 
firm  voice  the  yene:  “  Aperite  mihi  portas  jus- 
titix,  ’  ’  to  which  the  choir  responded :  *  *  Ingressus 
in  eas  confitebor  Domine.”  At  his  second  stroke 
he  intoned :  ‘  ‘  Introibo  in  domum  tuum  Domine,  ’  ’ 
with  the  reply  from  the  choir:  “Adorabo  ad 
templurn  sanctum  tuum  in  timore  tuo.”  At  the 
third  and  last  stroke  the  verse  and  response 
were:  “Aperite  mihi  portas  quoniam  nobiscum 
Deus  est,”  and  “Qui  fecit  virtutem  in  Israel.” 

The  Pope  then  returned  to  his  throne  and 
the  Chief  Penitentiary  advanced  and  struck 
twice  upon  the  door,  followed  by  the  Lesser 
Penitentiaries,  each  of  whom  gave  one  blow. 
At  a  given  signal  the  door  fell  backward  and 
was  drawn  away,  while  all  the  church-bells 
of  Rome  rang  ont  a  joyous  peal.  After  the 
threshold  had  been  washed  with  holy  water 
and  dried  with  the  whitest  of  linen,  the  Pope 
knelt  before  it  and  chanted  the  first  verse  of 
the  Te  Deum.  Then  rising  he  crossed  the 
threshold  which  no  foot  had  trod  for  seventy - 
five  years  and  entered  the  church,  followed  by 
the  whole  train  of  ecclesiastics.  Passing  to 
the  Cappella  della  Pieta,  the  Pontiff  formally 
handed  over  to  the  Senior  Gnardians  of  the 
Confraternities  the  care  of  the  Holy  Door  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  side  doors  of  St. 
Peter’s,  the  vast  throngs  who  had  been  waiting 
for  hours  without,  were  admitted  to  the 
Basilica  to  witness  the  procession  to  the  Altar 
of  Confession,  where  the  Pope  bestowed  his 
blessing.  In  its  scenic  effect  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  part  of  the  whole  pageant 
of  the  morning.  Thus  ended  a  ceremony  which 
probably  no  one  present  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  repetition  of  which  is  problematical. 

At  the  same  hour  the  Sacred  Doors  in  the 
three  other  great  Basilicas  of  Rome,  the  Lat- 
eran,  St.  Paul’s  without  the  Walls,  aud  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  were  opened  with  similar 
pomp  by  Cardinals  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Comparatively  few  pilgrims  had  come  to  Rome 
for  the  opening  of  the  Jnbilee,  and  many  think 
that  in  point  of  attendance  the  expectations  of 
the  Vatican  will  suffer  disappointment.  It  is, 
however,  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  respect¬ 
ing  pilgrimages.  Most  interesting  are  the 
lines  of  thought  suggested  by  the  observance 
of  this  historic  festival  in  the  '^idst  of  politi¬ 


cal  conditions  so  changed  from  those  under 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  celebrated,  and  in 
an  age  whose  intellectual  and  religions  life  is 
BO  different  from  that  of  the  period  when  the 
Jnbilee  was  instituted.  B. 


LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Julia  Fraser. 

California  has  been  celebrating  golden  jubi¬ 
lees.  Consequently  there  is  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  early  history  of  the  state :  the  few 
remaining  pioneers  are  besieged  to  settle  vexed 
points,  almost  forgoten  books  are  in  demand 
and  even  our  good  coast  paper.  The  Occident, 
is  publishing  a  series  of  historical  articles  by 
the  Rev.  James  Woods,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  ministers.  The  hazy  annals  of  the 
time  when  California  was  indeed  the  ‘  ‘  land  of 
mailana,  ’  ’  the  so  called  ‘  *  Conquest,  ’  ’  the  in¬ 
rush  of  people  in  “the  days  of  old,  the  days  of 
gold  and  the  days  of  ’49,  ’  ’  then  in  the  reaction 
and  necessary  adjustment  of  social  orders,  are 
simply  phases  of  a  story  full  of  romantic  in¬ 
terest. 

The  first  jubilee  was  in  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Monterey,  familiar  to  Presbyterians  as  the 
home  of  our  sturdy  elder,  David  Jacks.  Here, 
July  7,  1846,  by  order  of  Commodore  Sloat,  the 
stars  and  stripes  first  floated  over  Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia.  At  the  celebration  three  years  ago, 
William  P.  Toler,  who  bad  unfurled  the  flag 
flfty  years  before,  was  present  to  once  more  per¬ 
form  the  same  duty.  In  Monterey  we  have 
one  church,  which  under  the  able  Dr.  Conn  is 
growing  most  encouragingly.  The  population 
of  the  old  town  is  largely  Mexican  and  Catho¬ 
lic.  Less  than  a  mile  away  is  the  beautiful 
Hotel  del  Monte,  and  visiting  Christians  find¬ 
ing  their  way  to  Dr.  Conn’s  church  are  heart¬ 
ily  welcomed.  About  equally  distant  in  the 
other  direction  is  Pacific  Grove,  the  great  pop¬ 
ular  ocean  resort  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
place  of  permanent  homes.  Our  church  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  therefore,  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 

On  December  20  at  San  Jose  was  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the 
first  legislature  and  the  inauguration  of  tne 
first  Governor  of  California,  Peter  H.  Burnett. 
This  was  a  most  elaborate  affair.  The  city 
was  gayly  decorated  with  palms,  evergreens 
and  Christmas  berries,  with  the  state  and 
national  colors,  and  the  old  adobe  capitol  had 
been  reproduced  on  the  very  spot  where  it  for¬ 
merly  stood.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Willey  opened  the  first  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  with  prayer,  and  his  voice  was  strong  and 
clear  when  at  the  jnbilee  he  again  invoked 
God’s  blessing  on  our  commonwealth.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  ministers ;  organized  and  for 
years  was  the  pastor  of  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  and  now  connected 
with  a  sister  denomination  is  exerting  strong 
influence  for  right.  General  Bidwell,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  first  state  Senate,  had  an  im¬ 
portant  place  on  the  program.  He  is  another 
strong  Presbyterian  whom  California  delights 
to  honor,  and  who  at  his  beautiful  home,  the 
Rancho  Chico,  dispenses  a  hospitality  as 
charming  as  it  is  rare. 

Two  Presbyterian  Churches,  San  Francisco 
First  and  San  Jose  First  have  had  their  golden 
jubilees ;  several  others  will  celebrate  soon  and 
the  entire  church  will  commemorate  some  time 
this  year  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  inauguration 
of  the  work  which  for  fifty  years  has  pla/ed  no 
small  part  in  moulding  and  holding  for  Christ 
this  empire  state  of  the  far  West. 

In  San  Jose  we  have  two  churches  of  which 
Dr.  Dinsmore  and  Dr.  Maclaren  are  the  honored 
pastors.  Both  churches  are  well  located  and 
equipped  and  centres  of  wide  influence.  San 
Jose  well  deserves  her  sobriquet,  “Garden 
City,  ’  ’  for  she  is  not  only  a  city  of  gardens, 
but  is  the  centre  of  onr  garden  spot,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Santa  Clara  County,  which  is  reputed  to 


produce  a  larger  income  from  the  soil  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  our  mature  age  of  flfty  years,  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  still  quite  young  and  some  things  are 
decidedly  queer.  Fcr  instance,  we  are  the 
only  state  in  the  Union  where  property  used 
exclusively  for  church  purposes  is  taxed.  At 
Synod  in  San  Diego  action  was  taken  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  all  churches  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  exempting 
from  taxation  church  property.  Dr.  Dinsmore 
of  San  Jose  was  appointed  chairman  and  has 
been  working  indefatigably.  He  has  a  strong 
committee,  composed  of  leading  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews,  and  at  the  last  Synod  at 
Stockton,  he  was  able  to  report  satisfactory 
progress.  The  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  and 
it  now  remains  for  the  people  of  California  to 
approve  it  by  a  majority  vote  next  November. 

The  sudden  death  of  t«vo  prominent  ministers 
has  saddened  onr  hearts.  Dr.  Alexander  N. 
Carson,  the  beloved  pastor  of  Trinity  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Masters,  Superintendent  of  Methodist 
Chinese  Missions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  were 
both  strong  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  each 
especially  adapted  to  bis  own  work  and  each 
apparently  indispensable. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Hutchinson,  who  four 
years  ago  left  the  Church  in  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dakota,  after  seven  years  of  service,  has  received 
a  hearty  call  to  return  to  his  former  charge. 

The  Rev.  \Vm  Davidson  concluded  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15th  a  two  years’  ministry  in  Volga,  S. 
Dakota.  The  church  has  greatly  prospered  dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Penhallegon  D.  D  ,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Decatur,  Ill.,  has 
gone  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  The  pulpit 
during  his  absence  will  be  supplied  by  Rev. 
Geo.  R.  Smith  of  Urbana. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Feb.  18,  at  his  church 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street.  Dr. 
Donald  Sage  MacKay  preached  the  Washington 
anniversary  service  before  the  Sons  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Rev.  John  Dooley,  superintendent  of  the 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  and  long  known  in 
New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  supplied  the 
Spring  Street  Church  the  last  two  Sundays. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Douglas,  temporary 
clerk  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  and  pastor 
of  the  Fifty- first  Street  Church,  has  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  intermit  his  labors  on  account  of  ser¬ 
ious  illness.  He  expected  to  go  to  Lakewood  for 
his  health,  but  has  not  been  able  to  leave  his 
room. 

The  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Reformed  Church,  having  changed  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  to  his  people  on  Sunday  and 
will  be  baptized  in  Calvary  Baptist  Church  on 
Friday  evening. 

A  good  number  of  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  have  manifested  in  a  substantial  way 
their  interest  In  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Baltimore  and  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  Lawrence  House.  These  friends  will  be 
glad  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  last  year 
that  the  work  is  very  prosperous,  a  savings 
bank  and  a  library  having  been  added.  The 
interest  among  the  girls  and  boys  of  Winan’s 
Tenements  has  so  increased  that  many  are 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  With  such  en¬ 
couragement,  the  Association  is  making  every 
effort  to  secure  a  new  and  enlarged  Lawrence 
House,  with  all  the  conveniences  so  much 
needed  for  the  industrial  and  athletic  depart¬ 
ments.  Contributions  for  this  purpose  will  be 
warmly  appreciated,  and  can  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  John  A.  Welsh,  Southeast  corner 
Lombard  and  Paca  streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

TWO  TEARS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  STRIA.* 

The  charm  of  this  book,  and  it  has  a  very 
distinct  charm,  is  the  new  light  it  throws  on 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  trodden  fields  in  the 
world. 

Without  ignoring  the  scholars  or  antiquari¬ 
ans  who  have  poured  in  on  the  Holy  Land  and 
subjected  every  foot  of  it  to  microscopic  analy¬ 
sis,  nor  the  sacred  and  profane  histories  which 
have  been  enacted  on  its  soil.  Miss  Thomas 
has  discovered  a  very  different  field,  which  she 
'  was  splendidly  equipped  to  work  in  and  which 
would  throw  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
side-light  on  the  main  topic  of  Palestinian  ex¬ 
ploration. 

Of  such  observers  of  present-day  Palestine 
we  can  hardly  have  too  many.  It  still  remains 
a  witness  to  manners  and  customs  which  trace 
back  beyond  Abraham  and  which  at  least  since 
the  American  missionary,  Dr.  Thompson,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  in  his  ‘  ‘  Land  and  the  Book,  ’  ’ 
hltve  been  recognized  as  precious  survivals  which 
carry  in  them  the  key  and  clue  to  many  a  dark 
passage  of  Scripture  and  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  whole  of  it,  both  for  scholar  and 
for  the  devout  reader  who  comes  to  them  for 
spirtual  food. 

But  the  modern  world  has  already  laid  its 
hand  on  Palestine.  Railway  transformation  is 
too  much  for  the  Bedouin  and  a  few  years, 
as  things  now  stand,  will  work  more  changes 
and  efface  more  of  the  old  typical  character 
than  all  the  wars  of  the  Saracen  or  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  Turkish  oppression.  The  Land  is  a 
witness  now  to  the  Book,  but  it  is  almost 
possible  to  fix  a  date  beyond  which  it  will  be  so 
no  more.  Ohristendom  has  a  deep  interest  in 
pressing  on  its  exploration  and  particularly  of 
those  aspects  of  the  country  and  the  life,  cus¬ 
toms  and  thinking  of  the  people  which  are 
sure  to  be  affected  first  by  the  rush  of  rail¬ 
ways,  telegraphs,  hotels,  villas,  modern  civ- 
lization  and  luxury  into  this  sacred  museum 
of  a  sacred  antiquity. 

Miss  Thomas  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
purely  secular  point  of  view,  but  in  a  reverent 
spirit  and  with  a  distinct  recognition  that  the 
deep  interest  it  has  comes  from  its  relation  to 
the  life  and  hope  of  Christendom.  It  is  really 
the  secular  aspect  of  the  Holy  Land  whose 
loss  we  are  threatened  with  and  which  before 
it  is  gone  or  seriously  changed  we  are  so  much 
concerned  to  lay  up  in  imperishable  forms,  the 
more  of  them  the  better.  The  reverent  artist 
with  his  brush  and  pencil,  his  paint,  his  crayons 
and  his  camera,  is  about  the  best  agent  we  can 
commission  for  the  work.  Tissot  has  already 
laid  all  Christendom,  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future,  under  a  debt  of  obligation.  But 
the  eye  of  a  good  observer  catches  a  story  for 
the  pen  as  well  as  for  the  brush.  Tissot  needs 
a  reporter  to  go  with  his  wonderful  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  line  and  color,  light  and  shade. 

This  is  what  Miss  Thomas  has  done,  and  done 
with  very  great  effect.  She  takes  a  modest 
view  of  her  work,  a3  a  photograph  to  be  laid 
over  the  others  and  to  help  out  the  final  picture 
to  be  obtained  by  this  composite  photography. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  perfect,  and  that 
is  much  in  a  book  which  has  to  deal  with  so 
many  sacred  themes.  It  is  bright,  vivacious, 
full  of  wit,  wisdom  and  good  nature,  but  quite 
free  from  the  passion  to  make  a  sensation  and 
thoroughly  averse  to  humbug,  in  a  country 
whose  stock  in  trade,  when  it  is  not  bluff,  is 
probably  humbug,  fraud  at  all  events.  Sacred 
places  and  sacred  themes  are  handled  in  the 
very  best  way,  with  a  reverence  which  respects 

*Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  By  Margaret 
Thomas,  with  Sixteen  Illnstrations  reproduced  in  colors 
in  fac-slmile  of  the  Original  Paintings  by  the  Author- 
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reality,  never  drops  into  credulity,  and  never 
involves  the  reader  in  the  passion  of  contro¬ 
versy. 

The  book  begins  at  Jaffa  and  goes  thence 
straight  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  author  stays 
long  enough  to  settle  down  with  her  readers 
into  the  home  feeling  and  to  take  them  all 
with  her  into  the  life  and  reality  of  the  city. 
She  goes  to  work  systematically,  beginning 
with  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  who  as  seen 
at  home  are  a  very  different  people  from 
what  they  are  in  this  country  or  in  England 
and  who,  under  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
European  charity  have  been  rushing  into  the 
holy  city,  and  raised  their  nnmbers  there  in 
ten  years  from  10,000  to  something  over  40,000. 
They  are  described  by  Miss  Thomas  as  slowly 
regaining  their  oriental  type  in  Jerusalem. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  harmonize  this  assertion 
with  the  statement  (p.  83) :  “In  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  the  Jew  is  generally  fair,  with  a  peculiar 
pink  complexion,  small  nose,  and  narrow, 
stooping  shoulders.  He  is  tall,  slender  and 
delicate  looking.  ’  ’  The  account  of  them  and 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  at  Jerusalem 
certainly  gives  point  to  the  doubt  which  has 
been  expressed  before,  whether  the  funds  ex¬ 
pended  in  attracting  and  sending  them  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  charity. 
They  vastly  outnumber  all  other  races  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  show  no  ability  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  abject  poverty,  or  even  to  profit 
by  Christian  aid  and  sympathy.  They  number 
in  Jerusalem  from  46,000  to  50,000,  against 
8,000  Moslems,  4,000  Greeks,  8,800  Latins,  and 
about  1,200  of  other  sects.  Miss  Thomas  gives 
a  wonderfully  vivid  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  life  they  lead,  of  their  superstitions, 
observances,  and  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  in  the  house  of  a  Sephardim  Jew. 

The  beauty  of  all  these  sketches  is  that  they 
are  not  idealized.  Whether  they  are  de  - 
scribing  an  Arab  Shiek  or  the  Christian  cranks 
who  abound  at  Jerusalem  it  is  the  living  reality 
that  is  brought  before  one,  and  yet  not  in  the 
cold,  dead  reality  of  the  photograph,  but  with 
some  sympathetic  touch  which  puts  its  true 
value  on  every  point. 

From  Jerusalem  the  reader  is  conducted 
through  a  series  of  wanderings  among  the 
sacred  sites  and  interesting  scenes  in  the 
vicinity,  always  on  the  principle  of  describing 
accurately  what  meets  the  eye  now.  This  is 
just  what  the  curious  and  intelligent  reader 
wants.  The  strong  point  of  Miss  Thomas’s 
book  is  that  it  gives  it  to  him,  as  no  other  book 
he  has  access  to  will. 

A  large  half  of  the  volume  goes  to  Palestine 
and  Syria  outside  of  Jerusalem,  from  Hebron 
north  to  Damascus  and  Baalbek,  east  to  the 
Jordan  and  back  by  way  of  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem 
again.  The  chapter  on  Hebron  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  holds  the  balance  between  Chris, 
tian  sympathy  with  sacred  places  and  the  vex¬ 
ations  reality  with  uncommon  skill.  The  writer 
is  just  enough  skeptic  to  indicate  her  Protes¬ 
tant  training  and  ready  enough  to  believe  to 
show  her  reverent  interest  in  sacred  subjects. 
Miss  Thomas  is  no  more  a  botanist,  mineralo¬ 
gist,  or  geologist  than  she  is  antiquarian  or 
critical  historian.  She  looks  at  things,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  close  and  trained  eye  of  the 
artist  and  everywhere  fills  her  observation  with 
meaning. 

Nothing  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  better 
than  her  studies  around  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  the  views  and  impressions  of  Nazareth 
which  are  vivid  enough  to  recall  the  masterly 
pictures  and  literary  workmanship  of  Renan. 

We  note  also  the  account  of  the  remnant  sur¬ 
viving  of  the  Samaritans  at  Nablous  and  the 
living  sacrifice  offered  there  at  Passover. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  six¬ 
teen  illustrations  reproduced  in  colors  in  fac¬ 
simile  after  original  paintings  by^the  author. 


who  is  herself  an  artist  as  well  as  an  author 
and  as  such  attained  the  distinction  of  the 
medallist  of  the  Royal  Academy.  She  has 
traveled  much  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  began  her  career  as  an 
author  with  “A  Hero  of  the  Workshop’’  in 
1880.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Is  India.  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  fl.SO. 

This  is  a  book  to  wake  up  its  readers  aud  set 
them  all  thinking.  It  is  at  any  rate  somethingr 
new  about  the  oldest  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  written  several  books  that 
have  been  well  read  by  Americans,  nota¬ 
bly,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  —  a  book 
by  the  way  which  revealed  much  the  same 
capacity  for  getting  into  the  heart  of  a 
confused  state  of  things  and  then  writing^ 
it  up  in  terms  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 
India  presents  an  ideal  problem  for  such  a  re¬ 
porter  to  work  on  and  it  is  no  more  than  hi» 
due  to  say  that  he  has  made  of  it  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  There  is  no  rosy  picture-making  in  the 
book;  no  idealizing,  no  reporting  on  precon¬ 
ceived  theory  as  to  what  should  be,  and  no  in¬ 
novations.  It  is  absolutely  and  intensely  re¬ 
alistic  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  but 
it  is  good  and  effective  realism  which  tells  the 
story  the  author  has  to  tell  with  marvellous 
point  and  interest.  For  example,  the  university 
system  in  India  has  brought  out  many  critics : 
Mr.  Steevens  is  the  latest  recruit.  He  takes  a 
broad  view  of  the  university  system  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  its  results  and  describes  them  as 
wholly  bad.  Certainly  the  examples  given  of 
its  working  are  very  bad.  The  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  and  justice  is  taken  up  in  the 
same  definite,  concrete  way.  The  real  cases  are 
brought  up  and  reported,  and  mutatis  mutandis 
the  same  system  is  applied  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  its  people  and  institutions.  The  result  is 
a  book  of  striking  vitality,  realistic  force  and 
vividness.  It  has,  of  course,  to  pay  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  penalty  of  its  dashing  methods,  but  it 
also  reaps  the  reward  of  them  and  a  reader  who 
consults  his  own  enjoyment  will  probably  feel 
that  the  last  prevail  in  the  comparison.  While 
this  notice  was  waiting  for  publication,  news 
comes  that  the  author  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  cruel  war  in  South  Africa. 

Until  the  Day  Declare  It.  By  Margaret 
Cunuingham.  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
London. 

The  young  author  of  this  story,  who  was  but 
eighteen  years  old  when  she  wrote  it,  has  rea¬ 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  her  maiden  effort. 
Besides  being  a  prize-winner  on  a  prescribed 
topic,  the  book  will  interest  its  readers  on  its 
literary  merits  and  indicates  a  capacity  which 
in  a  freer  field  may  be  expected  to  produce  yet 
better  work.  The  subject  prescribed  for  the 
competition,  “  The  Present-day  Conflict  with 
Sacerdotalism,’’  has  already  drawn  out  two 
stories  of  uncommon  ability  and  might  well 
attract  anyone  who  is  competent  to  handle  it. 
Miss  Cunningham  takes  the  subject  up  on  its 
practical  side.  She  does  not  enter  into  its 
spiritual  psychology  as  deeply  s  Mrs.  Mason 
in  her  Windflower,  or  as  Mr.  Cusack  in  the 
powerful  story  which  deserves  a  better  title 
than  the  Red  Rag  of  Rationalism.  She  weaves 
her  plot  with  ingenuity  and  very  considerable 
elaboration,  so  as  to  make  it  bring  forward 
various  types  of  sacerdotalism  and  exhibit  its 
withering  influence  and  malignant  agency,  es¬ 
pecially  in  disrupting  and  otherwise  poisoning 
family  life. 

The  usual  characters  figure  in  her  chapters, 
the  hard  working  evangelical  vicar,  wholly 
outshone  by  his  ritualistic  successor;  a  young 
husband  with  his  life  wrecked ;  a  bevy  of  so¬ 
ciety  girls,  wild  over  the  High  Church  inno¬ 
vations;  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  his  victims, 
facile  and  otherwise,  and  two  young  women 
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who  suffer  in  very  different  ways  and  who 
come  very  near  striking  the  highest  level  of 
literary  inventions.  The  conversations,  espe¬ 
cially  when  “Grace”  takes  part  in  them  are 
sprightly,  full  of  point  and  snap.  All  this 
promises  well  and  is  worked  out  with  dramatic 
force  and  literary  charm,  on  several  distinct 
lines  of  development,  each  culminating  in  a 
wreck  whose  efficient  cause  is  the  sacerdotal 
agency.  When  the  author  forsakes  the  dra¬ 
matic  evolution  of  her  story,  sends  “Grace” 
off  into  Scotland  to  study  Presbyterianism  with 
“Miss  Mackintosh, ”  and  brings  her  back  to 
argue  the  High  Ohnrcb  rector  out  of  bis  sacer¬ 
dotalism,  she  is  on  another  plane  altogether  and 
one  of  far  lower  interest.  The  author  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ounningbam,  pastor 
of  the  Free  St.  Luke’s,  Edinburgh  and  well 
known  as  an  effective  speaker  at  Northfield  and 
elsewhere,  in  this  country,  and  a  preacher  of 
grace  and  genius.  ^ 

A  History  of  American  Privateers.  By  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay  A.M.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Appleton  and  Company.  1899.  8vo. 
Pp.  xl,  519.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Maclay  makes  a  very  striking  argument 
in  favor  of  his  present  topic  with  a  view  to 
arousing  interest  in  it,  by  enumerating  some 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolting  thirteen  Colonies  by  the  privateers 
which  scoured  the  sea  and  wrought  havoc  in 
the  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  attention  has  been 
fixed  upon  Saratoga  and  Torktown  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  victories  on  the  ocean.  He  is 
a  good  advocate  when  he  makes  a  comparison 
of  the  prisoners  taken  on  land  and  on  water,  a 
comparison  in  which  the  naval  forces  come  out 
with  flying  colors.  Perhaps  his  enthusiasm 
takes  him  too  far  when  he  intimates  that  the 
Revolution  would  have  ended  as  it  did  without 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  but  even  so,  be  makes 
out  an  interesting  case. 

The  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  many  of  the  privateers  and  their  officers  and 
crews  who  were  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  and  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  pages 
are  readable  and  the  interest  is  sustained. 
Youth  and  adult  alike  will  find  a  fascination 
in  the  successive  chapters  and  patriotic  blood 
will  flow  the  faster  for  sympathy  for  the 
“Jackies”  who  risked  their  lives  for  their 
native  land. 

Rosamond,  Queen  of  the  Lombards.  A 
Tragedy.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin¬ 
burne.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.50. 

This  new  tragedy  has  much  of  the  musical 
rhythm  but  little  of  the  word  music  or  splen¬ 
dor  which  Swinburne  taught  us  to  expect  in 
his  earlier  work.  The  tragedy  is  dark  enough 
in  its  crisis,  and  bitter  enough  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  not  developed  with  much 
dramatic  art  in  the  evolution  of  the  motive  or 
passion  and  the  means  and  method  by  which 
Rosamond  achieves  her  purpose,  the  death  of 
her  wedded  king  are  exceedingly  repulsive. 
The  king’s  offence,  which  poisoned  the  heart 
and  turned  the  hand  of  his  bride  against  him 
is  no  less  so,  too  repulsive  indeed  to  fall  in 
the  limits  of  legitimate  themes  for  art  treat¬ 
ment. 

People  who  have  not  kept  op  with  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park  will  be  surprised  at  the  showing  made  by 
the  Popular  Official  Guide,  prepared  by  William 
T.  Homaday,  Director  and  General  Curator 
and  published  by  the  New  York  Zoologiral 
Society,  with  maps,  plans,  illustrations  and  all 
the  directions  a  visitor  would  require  for  his 
guidance.  The  first  edition  lies  before  ns 
splendidly  manufactured,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  its  growth  and  present  condition  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  first  building  was 
begun  August  11,  1899,  and  there  are  now  in 


the  Park  ten  buildings  and  eight  groups  of 
Dens,  Aviaries  and  other  installations  for 
animals,  and  in  these  eighteen  buildings  there 
are  843  animals.  Two  ponds  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  aquatic  animals,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  work  done  in  laying  roads,  sewers  and  walks 
and  putting  up  fences.  The  animal  population 
of  the  Park  is  splendidly  grouped  and  classified 
in  the  catalogue.  The  illustrations  deserve 
special  praise  for  their  beauty  and  usefulness. 

A  stimulating  as  well  as  instructive  book  is 
Modern  Apostles  of  Missionary  Byways,  published 
by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  New  York.  It  is  a  series  of 
stirring  sketches  of  great  missionaries  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  work,  by  Drs.  A. 
C.  Thompson,  A.  T.  Pierson  and  S.  J. 
Humphrey,  Bishop  W.  P.  Walsh,  the  Rev.  H. 
P.  Beach,  Miss  A.  B.  Child.  They  begin  with 
a  sketch  of  Greenland’s  “Viking  Pioneer” 
Hans  Egede  in  1686.  Among  the  sketches. 
Miss  Abbie  B.  Child  has  given  a  well  deserved 
memoir  of  the  wonderful  woik  done  in  Ceylon 
by  Miss  Eliza  Agnew,  daughter  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.  Agnew  of  this  city.  The  little 
book  is  one  to  quicken  the  pulse  and  fire  the 

zeal  of  any  reader.  (40  cents. ) - Christ  Our 

Creditor  C‘How  Much  Owest  Thou”)  or.  The 
Tithe  Temmoth,  its  Philosophy,  History  and 
Perpetuity,  by  N.  L.  Rigby  A.  M.  This  is  the 
second  edition  of  a  plea  for  the  tenth  as  the 
divine  ratio  of  giving.  The  great  point  to  be 
raised  against  this  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  no  suggestion  of 
it  and  that  Paul  in  laying  down  the  rule  for 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi. )  leaves  the  amount 
to  be  decided  freely  by  every  disciple.  (“Let 
everyone  lay  by  as  God  hath  prospered  him.  ”) 
It  may  be  a  tenth.  It  may  be  more.  It  may 
be  lees.  It  should  be  as  “  God  hath  prospered 

him.”  (Revell.  25  cents. ) - Civilization  by 

Faith,  by  John  G.  Woolley,  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  five  addresses  prepared  for  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Union 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  They  are 
pointed  and  pithy,  without  much  attention  to 
literary  form,  but  they  explode  like  rifle  shots. 

(The  Church  Press,  Chicago.  40  cents. ) - 

Nature’s  Miracles,  a  handy  collection  of  Twenty- 
nine  Familiar  Talks  on  Science,  by  Elisha 
Gray  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  They  are  arranged  in 
three  groups  on  the  earth,  or  the  formation  and 
structure  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere,  or  air 
and  water.  It  is  eminently  the  book  for  those 
who  have  little  or  no  scientific  training  and 
who  wish  what  they  read  on  the  subject 
brought  down  to  the  briefest  and  simplest 
terms.  The  author’s  own  position  among  sci¬ 
entific  men  entitles  him  to  speak  with  author¬ 
ity.  Hie  talks  have  the  charm  of  an  easy 
command  of  the  subject  combined  with  uncom¬ 
mon  ability  to  simplify,  to  illustrate  and  to 
explain.  (Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert.  60 

cents. ) - Authors’  Birthdays,  by  C.  W. 

Bardeen.  This  is  the  third  series  of  compila¬ 
tions  with  exercises  for  the  celebration  of  thir¬ 
teen  American  authors.  The  selections  are 
made  from  each  author’s  own  writing  and  in¬ 
clude  examples  from  Franklin,  Curtis,  Whipple, 
D.  G.  Mitchell,  Prescott,  Stoddard,  Stedman, 
Mark  Twain,  Higginson  and  others.  The 
compilation  is  an  interesting  one  and  goes  on  a 
good  idea.  (Published  by  H.  Saun,  Syracuse. 

$1. ) - The  Modem  American  Bible,  by  Frank 

Schell  Ballentine.  This  is  the  first  volume  of 
a  new  attempt  to  bring  the  Bible  within  reach 
of  the  people,  by  presenting  it  to  them  in 
Modem  American  Form  and  Phrase,  with 
Notes  and  Introdnction.  Two  volumes  are  now 
published,  Mark  and  a  second,  which  includes 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter,  Jude  and  James.  Three  more  are  to 
follow.  They  are  published  without  divisions 
of  chapter  or  verse.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
gain  in  the  revised,  as  for  example,  the  substi¬ 


tution  of  “homage”  for  “worship”  (Matt.  ii. 
8),  “and  when  ye  have  found  him  bring  me 
word,  that  I  also  may  come  and  worship  him.  ’  ’ 
In  general  the  gain  on  the  score  of  simplicity 
is  small  and  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of 
dignity.  The  greatest  gain  is  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  text  to  the  eye.  Poetry  is  printed 
as  such,  and  Hebraism  in  the  text  which  repro¬ 
duces  the  Hebrew  parallelism  are  treated  as 
poetry.  The  conversational  parts  of  the  text 
or  the  dialogue  is  printed  as  such  and  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  text  into  topical  para¬ 
graphs,  though  it  sweeps  away  the  whole 
apparatus  of  chapters  and  verses  has  some¬ 
thing  in  its  favor,  for  the  continuous  reading 
of  the  books.  The  Notes  are  fairly  good  and 
sensible.  ( Lovell.  50  cents  a  number. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Forward,  the  weekly  Sunday-school  paper  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  has  attained  the  150,  - 
000  mark  for  its  regular  edition. 

The  Chapel  Hymnal  has  been  adopted  by 
Princeton  University,  New  York  University, 
Lake  Forest  University  and  Park  College.  • 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  recent 
literary  output  is  the  large  number  of  books 
on  Political  and  Economic  Science.  We  have 
four  among  the  new  announcements  of  this 
week’s  Economic  Crisis. 

The  February  number  of  the  Yale  Review, 
edited  by  Professors  in  the  departments  of 
Economics  and  History,  comments  editorially 
and  with  great  force  and  intelligence  on  the 
Question  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  in  reviewing 
Janice  Meredith,  February  3,  gives  us  this 
proof  of  its  acquaintance  with  American  his¬ 
tory:  “Apparently  the  character  of  Jack 
Brereton  is  founded  to  some  extent  on  the 
character  of  Washington’s  hot-tempered  uncle, 
Alexander  Hamilton.” 

The  Rev.  Gerard  B.  F.  Hallock  D.D.  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book  of  a  devotional  and 
spiritual  character.  Upward  Steps,  which  is 
having  a  very  successful  sale.  Dr.  Hallock  is 
one  of  the  few  leading  writers  on  themes  of 
practical  religion  for  the  daily  common  life. 

A  forthcoming  book  by  the  Rev.  James  R. 
Donehoo  has  for  its  subject.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  View  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  treats  of 
the  designations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
divisions  in  it  recognized  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Introduction  is  by  the  late  Dr. 
Green.  (Presbyterian  Board. ) 

A  very  charming  collection  of  original 
hymns  and  verses  for  little  children  in  the 
home  and  school,  Sunday  Songs  for  Little  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Martin  D.D.  who 
recently  assumed  the  pastorate  of  Hollond 
Memorial  Church  in  Philadelphia, -has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  price  from  $1  to  50  cents,  to  make  it 
more  available  for  use  in  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Sunday-schools. 

The  School  Hymnal,  published  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  has  had  a  remarkable  career. 
Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  it  had  already  been  introduced  into  very 
nearly  150  Sunday-schools.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  (160,(X)0)  copies  have  been 
issued.  Over  800  of  our  churches  now  have 
it  in  use,  and  it  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  regular  services  of  the  Hampton  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Professor  Davis’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is 
thus  commended  in  the  'American  Journal  of 
Theology:  “Its  conciseness  and  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  taken  together  with  its  direct, 
clear  statements,  will  make  it  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  the  busy  pastor;  and  even  the 
professional  Old  Testament  scholar  will  find  it 
a  convenient  handbobk  for  ready  reference 
upon  a  multitude  of  minor  points.  ’  ’ 

•  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-school  Work  has  just  issued  a  little 
book  on  the  Gospels  entitled.  Studies  in  the 
Four  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Moore- 
head  D.D.  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary. 
The  special  presentation  of  Jesus  is  as  the 
promis^  Messiah,  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  Kinsman  Redeemer  and  the  Divine  Son. 
The  book  contains  a  good  analysis  of  each  of 
the  Gospels. 
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The  Ohristian  Intelligencer  deems  it  timely 
to  glance  at  the  rise  of  the  great  missionary 
movement  of  the  departing  century — which  it 
aptly  styles  the  Missionary  Centnry  of  the 
Ohnrch  of  Christ.  Onr  contemporary  confines 
its  view  largely  to  the  part  taken  by  the  pnl- 
pit  of  New  York  at  this  early  stage,  but  the 
impulse  quickly  reached  other  cities  and  cen¬ 
tres  of  influence  throughout  the  country : 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  previous 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  the  Church  began  to  consider  her  duty 
to  all  nations  and  to  ascertain  how  that  duty 
could  be  discharged,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  William  Carey,  the  Christian 
cobbler,  and  his  associates,  accompanied  with 
the  prayers  of  a  small  company  of  believers  in 
England,  landed  in  India  in  1798.  The  partic¬ 
ular  Baptist  Misbiouaty  Society  which  sup¬ 
ported  Carey,  was  instituted  in  1792 ;  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  in  1796,  and  branches 
of  it  in  halt  a  dozen  cities  of  Scotland  in 
1796.  During  the  same  year,  namely,  1796, 
the  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  was  or¬ 
ganized.  With  that  we  chiefly  occupy  our¬ 
selves  in  this  review.  It  consisted  of  residents 
of  this  city.  The  influence  attained  by  it 
almost  from  the  outset  extended  to  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  Northern  Missionary  Society  in  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1798,  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut  in  1798,  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Massachnsetts  in  1799,  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Hampshire,  Massachn- 
setts,  in  1800,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of 
New  Jersey  in  1801,  and  the  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pittsburg  in  1802. 

The  chief  initial  impulse  came  from  a  ser¬ 
mon,  entitled,  Hope  lor  the  Heathen,  by  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Mason  A.M.  pastor  of  the  Scots 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
“delivered  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Church, 
before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  November  7,  1797,’’  on 
the  words:  “The  Lord  of  Hosts  will  destroy, 
in  this  mountain,  the  face  of  the  covering  cast 
over  all  people ;  and  the  vail  that  is  spread 
over  all  nations;’’ Isaiah  xxv.  6-7.  It  was  a 
discourse  of  great  power.  The  impression  was 
deepened  and  the  interest  of  men  increased  by 
a  sermon  delivered  before  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston 
S.T.  P.  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Churches  of  the  city,  entitled.  The 
Olory  of  the  Redeemer,  on  the  words:  “Christ 
is  all  and  in  all’’  (Colossians  iii.  2).  This 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  28d  of  April,  1799. 
The  attention  of  Christian  men  was  arrested 
and  held,  their  devotion  stimulated  still  more, 
by  a  discourse  from  Dr.  Livingston,  on  April 
8,  1804,  also  before  the  New  York  Society. 
The  sermon  is  entitled  The  Triumph  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  built  upon  the  words  of  Rev. 
xiv.  6  7. 

These  sermons  were  printed  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States  of  that  time.  They  had  an  in¬ 
calculable  influence,  and  led,  with  similar  dec¬ 
larations,  to  the  institution  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  June,  1810.  Through  this 
Board  for  some  years  the  standing  committees 
on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  conducted  their  missions  to 
the  heathen.  The  world  witnessed  a  splendid, 
heroic  consecration  to  the  evangelization  of 
all  nations.  The  record  of  endurance  and 
achievement  forms  some  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


The  Watchman  thinks  that  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Administration 
suggests  an  interesting  change  of  front*dnring 
the  last  twenty  years : 

When  Mr.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
1881,  he  wrote  to  Minister  Lowell  that  the 
United  States  would  always  treat  an  Isthmian 
canal  “as  a  part  of  onr  coastline,’’  and  that 
‘  ‘  the  passage  of  armed  vessels  of  a  hostile  nation 
through  the  canal  would  be  no  more  admissible 
than  would  the  passage  of  the  armed  forces  of 
a  hostile  nation  over  the  railway  lines  joining 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  United 


States.’’  Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  Hay- 
Panncefote  treaty  allows.  It  expressly  provides 
that  the  canal  shall  be  equally  open  to  the 
ships  of  any  and  every  nation,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.  Singularly,  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  in  his  first  annual  message 
advocated  the  very  policy  which  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  lormulates.  Mr.  Cleveland 
said:  “Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed 
across  the  barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest 
maritime  areas  of  the  world  must  be  for  the 
world’s  benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  chance  of  domination  by  any 
single  power,  nor  become  a  point  of  invitation 
for  hostilities  or  a  prize  for  warlike  ambition.  ’’ 
It  is  not  often  that  the  ofiScial  representative 
of  one  great  political  party  comes  to  take  the 
precise  position  on  a  great  public  question  that 
has  been  held  by  bis  opponent.  This  change 
of  ground  is  not  to  the  discredit,  but  rather  to 
the  honor  of  the  Republican  party,  for  it 
shows  that  it  is  responsive  to  new  considera¬ 
tions,  and  is  not  in  hopeless  bondage  to  con¬ 
sistency  with  its  own  past. 


The  Independent  seems  to  concede  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hyslop  of  Columbia  University  is  likely 
to  reach  some  conclusions,  in  his  long  drawn- 
out  investigations  of  “spiritism,”  that  will 
satisfy  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research: 

We  arc  glad  that  the  next  report  of  that  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  largely  devoted  to  his  researches. 
The  substance  of  it  is  that,  wishing  to  make  a 
strict  and  scientific  investigation  of  her  ability 
to  communicate  intelligence  from  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  to  exclude  utterly  all  thought 
transference,  or  telepathy,  Professor  Hyslop, 
under  the  most  stringent  conditions,  through 
Mrs.  Piper  and  the  control  under  which  she 
acts,  entered  into  assumed  communication 
with  his  own  father,  who  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  received  from  him  the  ac¬ 
count  of  many  incidents  in  bis  life  and  that  of 
the  family  of  which  Professor  Hyslop  never 
had  any  knowledge.  Having  gathered  a  large 
mass  of  matter  of  this  sort  which  would  bear 
verification,  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
Western  States  traveling  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  find  old  people  who  knew  his  father 
and  family.  The  result,  we  understand,  was 
that  the  events  narrated  through  Mrs.  Piper 
were  also  narrated  independently  by  living 
witnesses  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant, 
of  course  with  the  differences  which  enhance 
credibility.  This  looks  like  a  scientific 
method,  and  the  unimportance  of  the  events 
makes  no  difference.  But  when  published  the 
process  of  investigation  will  have  to  be  very 
carefully  sifted,  for  the  result,  that  of  scien¬ 
tific  proof  of  the  persistence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  is  of  unparalleled  importance.  The 
presumption  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  against 
its  proof. 

The  Ohristian  Guardian  of  Toronto  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  April  Conference  with  ex¬ 
pectation  : 

Among  those  who  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in  New 
York  next  April  is  the  distinguished  Wesleyan 
layman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a  Cornishman,  born 
January  2,  1885.  When  he  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  his  whole  family  removed  to 
Natal,  South  Africa,  where  be  remained  for 
twenty  years.  He  never  studied  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  but  acted  for  some  years  as  a  lay  evan¬ 
gelist  and  local  preacher.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  England  and  settled  in  London.  Three  years 
later  be  removed  to  New  Barnet.  Finding 
there  no  Wesleyan  chapel,  he  opened  services  in 
a  temperance  ball,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  beautiful  sanctuary  was  the  ultimate 
result  of  bis  efforts.  In  London,  Mr.  Harvey 
has  won  a  high  position,  both  as  a  successful 
merchant  and  as  a  Christian  philanthropist. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  until  lately  was  lay  treas¬ 
urer  of  his  church. 


fessors  are  not  disturbed  by  the  itinerant  sys¬ 
tem.  At  any  rate  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
bring  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  to  a  trifsl  at  the  General  Conference  which 
is  to  meet  next  May.  Nine  former  students 
are  the  noisy  and  voluminous  complainants, 
but  they  ssre  supported  by  a  number  of  the 
older  ministers  and  some  higher  ofiicials.  At 
least  two  Western  local  conferences  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  that  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  shall  take  up  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  faculty  and  the  trustees  stand  solidly 
with  Professor  Mitchell.  Charges  of  similar 
character  are  made  against  another  Methodist 
institution,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  Ill.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  movement  thus  far  is  that  both  sides 
appeal,  not  directly  to  the  Bible,  but  to  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism,  as  supporting  their 
views.  His  writings  are  the  standards  of  the 
belief  of  the  church.  The  question  is.  Whose 
interpretation  of  Wesley’s  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  will  staud? 


The  Christian  Register,  premising  that  a 
candidate  for  office  ran  ahead  of  bis  ticket  in 
Massachusetts,  because  he  was  a  Methodist,  and 
all  Methodists  voted  for  him,  continues: 

It  is  often  stated,  and  generally  believed,  that 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  often, 
vote  for  candidates  for  office,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  down,  because  they 
are  members  of  their  religious  body.  Uni¬ 
tarians  have  always  held,  and  have  commonly, 
we  believe,  acted  upon  the  principle,  that 
votes  should  not  be  cast  for  or  against  candi¬ 
dates  because  they  were  or  were  not  members 
of  any  church.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  Uni¬ 
tarian  ever  votes  for  a  candidate  because  he  is 
a  Unitarian.  Among  members  of  a  large  Uni¬ 
tarian  congregation  may  be  found  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  parties.  When  election  day 
comes,  the  voters  of  the  congregation  vote  as 
members  of  their  respective  parties,  and  not  as 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  We  should 
count  it  a  misfortune  if  the  Unitarian  Church 
was  ever  solidified  under  any  political  banner. 

Whatever  may  be  the  impressions  of  those 
outside  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  named,  we  are  confident  that  perfect  liberty 
of  choice  as  to  political  candidates  is  not  only 
inculcated,  but  practiced,  among  Presbyterians 
and  Protestants  generally.  We  can  accord  no 
eminence  to  Unitarians  in  this  thing  of  en¬ 
lightened,  independent  choice  of  men  and  meas¬ 
ures.  And  the  Register’s  final  intimation  is 
very  sweeping.  We  take  it  that  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  arising  in  our  domestic  politics  or  wide 
relations,  from  time  to  time,  which  ought  to 
and  do  “solidify”  all  good  citizens;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  is  so. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  reminds  us  that 
there  are  yet  some  who  expect  to  transform 
the  world  by  a  majority  vote : 

Congressman  Jones  from  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  tells  a  story  that  in  his  last  camjMiign 
he  told  one  of  his  constituents,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  “Is  there  such  a  law  as  that?”  the 
old  man  asked.  ‘  ‘  Certainly,  ’  ’  was  the  answer. 
“Well,”  he  thundered,  thoroughly  aroused, 
“when  we  get  into  power  again  yon  can  bet 
we  will  repeal  that  law.  ’  ’  Many  men  think 
that  spiritual  laws  can  be  repealed,  and  some 
begin  by  trying  their  hand  on  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Nevertheless,  these  spiritual  laws 
that  seem  so  shadowy  and  easily  swept  away 
are  grounded  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath  and  have  their  root  in  the  eteinaL 
throne  of  God.  Men  may  think  that  they  can 
repeal  them,  but  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle 
of  the  earth  shall  laugh.  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
them  shall  fail. 


The  Congregationalist  takes  note  of  what  is 
in  the  Methodist  sky— the  size  of  a  man’s  hand 
as  yet: 

An  eminent  Methodist  editor  said  some  years 
ago  that  there  would  never  be  a  trial  for 
heresy  in  his  denomination  so  long  as  the  itin¬ 
erant  system  continued.  He  thought  that  no 
minister  would  remain  long  enough  with  one 
church  to  secure  a  constituency  that  would 
support  him  in  challenging  popular  beliefs. 
The  editor  apparently  did  not  have  in  mind 
educational  institutions,  in  which  the  pro- 


The  Jewish  Messenger  laments  the  impotence 
of  all  measures  of  public  school  reform  hith¬ 
erto,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  politi¬ 


cians: 

For  decades  now  one  reads  about  school  re¬ 
form.  Meetings  are  held,  resolutions  passed, 
new  bills  drafted,  changes  made,  the  public 
prepares  for  welcome  reform,  and  lol  when, 
once  the  measure  becomes  the  law,  defects  are 
discovered  and  a  new  reform  movement  is- 
begun.  What  is  needed  is  not  temporary  allevi¬ 
ations,  but  drastic,  t^QXonglL:|CQing  reform. 
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THE  PARALYTIC  HEALED. 

ISTRODUCTORY  LeSSON. 

THE  FIRST  PREACHING  TOUR. 

Of  coarse  the  people  of  Oaperoaam  would 
gladly  have  kept  this  miracle  worker  with 
them.  Bat  the  witness*  had  been  given  to 
them — the  good  tidings  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  actaally'come,  and  he  mast  preach 
the  Gospel  to^other  cities  also. 

Oar  Lord  prepared  for  this  tour  by  com¬ 
munion  with  his  Father.  Rising  up  a  great 
while  before  day’JxB  departed  into  a  solitary  place 
to  pray.  He  needed  not  only  the  refreshment 
bat  the  strength  that  comes  from  each  com- 
manion.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  marvelous 
activities  of  Jesas’  life  of  ministry.  I  live  by 
the  Father  was  a  physical  as  well  as  spiritnal 
fact ;  and  in  this  truth  as  in  other  things  he  is 
oar  Exemplar.  It  was  the  human  Jesas  who 
was  rested  in  body  and  prepared  for  a  long 
preaching  toar  by  a  period  of  early  morning 
prayer.  And  the  same  source  of  physical 
strength  is  oars. 

Tbe  four  disciples,  fancying  that  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  those  ofx.Capemaam  to  have  him  con- 
tinae  his  work  of  healing  was  a  hopefal  sign 
of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom,  would  have  had 
him  remain  there.  Yet  they  cheerfully  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  the  extensive  tour  which  he  now 
undertook;  teaching,  that  is,  expounding  the 
Scriptural  utterances  as  to  the  Messiah ;  preach¬ 
ing,  that  is,  announcing  the  kingdom  and  ex¬ 
plaining  its  principles,  and  performing  mira¬ 
cles.  This  last,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  was  a 
very  clear  proclamation  of  himself  as  the 
Messiah.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  proved  by  his  miracles 
(Matt.  xi.  4;  John  vii.  81;  xi.  47,  48);  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Jesus  had  any  desire 
to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  He 
did  desire  to  have  the  true  character  of  the 
Messiah  recognized,  and  therefore  all  his  acts 
were  designed  to  correct  misapprehension  and 
show  that  true  character. 

For  this  reason  he  welcomed  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  heal  a  leper  (Mark  i.  40-44)  because 
next  to  the  casting  out  of  demons  it  gave  the 
most  significant  illustration  of  his  power. 
Leprosy  had  been  from  the  earliest  Mosaic  leg¬ 
islation  a  type  of  sin ;  and  from  its  loathsome¬ 
ness  and  inveteracy  its  cure  was  a  signal  witness 
to  the  power  of  Jesus.  The  special  point 
brought  out  by  the  cure  of  this  leper  was  the 
character  of  the  leper’s  faith.  He  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  cure  except  in 
the  Messianic  power  of  Jesus ;  but  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  his  power.  If  thou  wilt 
thou  const.  And  in  Ohrlst’s  quick  reply,  I  will, 
we  learn  what  is  his  disposition  toward  all 
human  woes. 

He  who  taught  us  to  pray,  first.  Thy  kingdom 
come  and  then  Thy  will  be  done  has  given  ns  in 
these  words  a  warrant  to  expect  all  good  re¬ 
sults  in  answer  to  our  prayer  of  faith,  when 
our  personal  desires  are  subordinated  to  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom. 

That  the  leper  was  bidden  to  testify  not  in 
words,  but  by  a  deed  which  could  not  be  called 
in  qnestion,  chows  that  Jesus  would  not  have 
those  who  enter  his  kingdom  throw  ofl[  their 
usual  religious  obligations,  and  taught  those 
present  that  miracles  were  not  in  themselves 
essential  features  of  the  kingdom,  though  the 
necessary  witness  to  it.  And  one  striking 
teaching  of  this  passage  is  that  the  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  the  healed  leper,  far  from  redounding, 
as  he  doubtless  fancied  that  it  would,  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  robbed  him  of  the  common 
comforts  he  might  have  enjoyed  (vs.  45)  and 


THE  LESSON. 

Mark  ii.  1-12. 

Gk>LDBN  Text. — The  Son  of  man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins. — Mark  ii.  10. 

The  whole  summer  seems  to  have  been  spent 
in  tbe  preaching  tour,  but  with  the  closing  in 
of  winter  Jesus  was  come  home  to  Capernaum. 
Those  months  had  been  a  period  of  ever  grow¬ 
ing  popularity.  His  miracles  of  kindness,  his 
gracious  words,  his  lovely  character,  strong, 
gentle  and  utterly  self-forgetful,  above  all,  his 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  had  drawn  great 
numbers  about  him. 

Verse  1.  Whether  the  home  of  Jesus  in 
Capernaum  was  with  Peter  or  with  his  mother 
is  not  certain.  The  common  opinion  is  that 
he  lived  with  Peter,  but  as  we  are  expressly 
told  that  after  his  rejection  at  Nazareth  his 
mother  and  brothers  removed  with  him  to 
Capernaum,  it  appears  more  probable  that  he 
secured  for  bis  family  a  house  and  dwelt  with 
them. 

Verse  2.  The'news  of  his  return  soon  went 
out.  Straightway  as  Mark  says,  the  house  was 
so  crowded  with  those  who  had  heard  of  it  that 
not  only  the  court,  around  which  one  or  more 
dwellings  were  built,  but  the  narrow  entrance 
leading  to  it  was  crowded  and  even  the  narrow 
street  before  the  door.  Jesus  probably  stood  in 
full  view  and  hearing  upon  the  gallery  that 
surrounded  the^court. 

Verse  8.  Evidently  the  strong  motive  of  the 
sick  man  in  causing  himself  to  be  brought 
thither  was  not  to  be  healed  but  to  be  taught. 
Jesus  was  teaching,  not  performing  miracles. 

Verse  4.  However  simple  may  have  been  tbe 
process  of  uncovering  the  roof  it  must  have 
brought  discomfort  upon  those  below. 

Verse  5.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  friends 
which  first  awoke  the  sympathy  of  Jesus.  It 
was  seeing  their  faith,  their  confidence  that  he 
not  only  had  power  to  heal  but  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  ^suffering,  that  brought  upon 
the  invalid  the  sympathetic  interest  of  Jesus. 
He  calls  the  sick  man  by  a  new  term  of  endear¬ 
ment,  Son,  and  at  once  answers  the  unspoken 
question  of  the  man’s  mind.  Thy  sins  are  being 
forgiven  thee.  The  important  fact  of  the  king¬ 
dom  is  that  its  members  are  forgiven  sinners. 

Verses  6,  7.  Some  there  were  present  to 
whom  the  words^would  be  especially  shocking. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  belonged  respectively 
to  the  educated^and  the  pious  classes;  it  was 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  first  to  teach  and 
interpret  the  Sciptures;  the  second  were 
zealous  for  the  law  and  careful  of  its  observ¬ 
ance  to  the  smallest  tittle.  Both  of  these 
were  shockedjthat  Jesus  should  have  assumed 
to  do  what  God  alone  could  do ;  this,  in  their 
eyes,  was  rank  blasphemy. 

Verses  8,  9.  Jesus,  becoming  aware  of  these 
objections  reminded  them  of  what  they — 
learned  and  righteous  men — ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  authority 
while  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  They  were 
aware  that  the'title'Son  of  Man,  the  true,  the 
typical  Man,  belonged  to  the  Messiah ;  Jesus 
used  it  in  preference  to  the  latter  title  be¬ 
cause  the  significance  of  that  word  had  been 
perverted.  They  knew  that  the  Messiah  must 
receive  authority  as  God's  representative. 

Verses  10,  11.  And  so  he  proved  before 
their  eyes  that  he  had  this  authority  by  a  word 
of  command,  as  easy  to  say  as  a  word  of  for¬ 
giveness,  and  no  more  potent,  if  he  had  it  not. 

Verse  12.  The  man  found  strength  to  obey; 
he  arose,  lifted  that  whereon  he  bad  been 
lifted  and  and  went  forth  before  them  all.  The 
first  amazement  of  the  critical  observers  led 
them  to  glorify  GU>d,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  acknowledgment  of  the  Messianic  claim  by 
which  alone  the  miracle  was  possible. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

The  Great  R<\JeGtluu. 

Mar.S.  Proofs  of  the  divine  love.  Rom.  5:  6-11. 

6.  Christ’s  attitude  toward  men.  Gal.  1:1-5;  3;  SO. 

7.  Overtures  of  the  Spirit.  John  6 : 63 : 1  Thess  5 ;  19. 

8.  The  sin  of  rejection.  Matt  33 : 39-39. 

9.  The  re-crucifixion  of  Christ.  Heb.  6:4-6. 

10.  Indifference.  Heb.  3 : 1-3. 

11.  Topic.— Rejecting  Christ.  Mark  13 : 1-9. 

The  fulness  of  God’s  time  for  the  coming 
and  the  crucifixion  of  his  Son  had  been  hastened 
on  and  rounded  out  by  the  vastness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  man’s  failure  either  to  perpetuate 
or  purify  nations,  or  to  save  and  sanctify  men. 
God  had  given  unlimited  time  and  territory  to 
render  the  demonstration  of  failure  complete. 

Both  God  and  men  had  rejected  mere  national 
power,  no  matter  how  absolute.  The  roll  call 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  met  by  silence, 
when  Christ  came.  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Medo- Persia  and  the  rest,  where 
were  they,  and  why  were  they  not,  when  God’s 
Son  came?  The  vices  which  at  first  defiled 
virtue,  finally  destroyed  it.  Lacking  purity, 
power  failed.  Defilement,  decrepitude,  decay, 
death,  these  are  the  stages.  “Without  holi¬ 
ness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.’’  Without 
holiness  no  nation  shall  for  long  serve  the  Lord. 

Culture  bad  failed.  Now  as  then,  Greece  is 
unsurpassed,  even  unequalled,  in  art,  poetry, 
and  philosophy.  After  two  thousand  years, 
her  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  ora¬ 
tory  are  classic.  All  civilized  nations  have 
copied  her.  Culture  could  polish,  it  could  not 
purify.  It  might  reform,  but  it  was  never  able 
to  transform.  In  the  crucial  test  of  time  it 
failed. 

Cosmopolitan  Rome,  heir  of  the  past,  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  present,  was  already  tottering 
toward  her  inevitable  ruin.  Of  this  God’s 
prophets  were  not  more  certain  than  pagan 
poets  and  philosophers.  In  her  the  vices  of 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient  met  and  multi¬ 
plied.  Only  they  can  comprehend  her  ruin 
who  knew  her  greatness.  Though  rapidly 
dying,  she  was  not  yet  dead  when  Christ  came. 

Never  had  the  world  seen  a  ceremonialism 
with  purpose  as  lofty  as  that  which  the  He¬ 
brews  gave  to  the  world.  Sick  of  their  own 
vices,  many  pagans  turned  to  it,  longing  to 
find  the  strength,  purity  and  peace  they  lacked. 
The  letter  had  crashed  out  the  spirit.  Instead 
of  a  Samuel,  a  David,  or  an  Elijah,  the  Hebrews 
were  led  by  Annas  and  Caiapbas.  If  ever  the 
world  is  tempted  to  trust  mere  morality  for 
salvation,  let  it  recall  tbe  attempt  and  the 
failure  of  the  Hebrew.  Failures  have  won¬ 
drous  power  to  demonstrate  the  impossible 
and  to  indicate  need.  “The  things  which  are 
impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God.’’ 
“Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity.’’ 
“In  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son.’’ 

The  hour  was  crucial.  Continued  defeat  had 
begotten  constant  discouragement.  The  incu¬ 
bus  of  sin  burdened,  tbe  inertia  of  sin  impeded. 
“Who  will  show  us  any  good?’’  That  they 
should  have  challenged  God’s  Son  was  inevita¬ 
ble,  that  they  should  finally  have  rejected  him 
was  criminal.  The  minuteness  of  prophecy 
and  the  parity  and  power  of  his  person  indi¬ 
cated  him  as  Son  of  God.  What  has  been 
done  is  rarely  so  pertinent  a  question  as  what 
is  being  done.  That  the  Jews  rejected  Christ 
is  history,  pitiful  indeed,  but  past.  That 
millions  are  rejecting  him  to-day  is  our  bur¬ 
den.  The  evidence  which  the  Jews  had  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  we  have. 
Behind  and  about  us  are  the  triumphs  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years. 

Now  as  then,  the  few  violently  reject  Christ. 
'The  mnltitnde  is  simply  indifferent.  You  are 
the  vineyard  for  whom  God  has  done  every- 
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thing.  The  time  haa  come  for  frait.  The 
master  has  sent  his  servants  and  son,  neither 
to  receive  violent  assaults,  nor  polite  .declina- 
tions.  The  fig  tree  neither  attacked^nor  blas¬ 
phemed  the  Ohrist  when  he  sought  fruition  it. 
He  blasted  it  because  it  was  barren,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  violent.  When  the  master  let  out 
the  vineyard  to  others,  it  was  not^only  because 
of  murderous  assaults  upon  son  and  servants, 
hut  also  because  he  had  planted  it  for  fruit, 
which  as  yet  he  had  not  received.  Talking 
graciously  about  Ohrist  is  not  coming  to  and 
serving  Ohrist.  I  met  a  man  the  other  evening 
who  lost  the  hard  earned  savings  of  many 
years  by  talking  about  insuring,  instead  of  in¬ 
suring.  Decisive  action  is  needed.  Every  day, 
agents  come  to  my  door  whose  wares  I  do  not 
buy.  It  is  enough  to  decline  to  purchase.  To 
abuse  the  agent  would  be  rude.  With  the 
agent,  however,  the  supreme  question  is  not 
that  of  treatment,  but  of  purchase. 

One  year  ago  I  presented  each  one  of  my 
Juniors  with  a  small  bag  of  bright-colored 
silk,  about  two  inches  square,  telling  them 
we  would  call  them  our  love  purges,  and  that 
they  were  to  put  into  them  one-tenth  of  the 
money  they  received  during  the  year,  and  at 
Christmas  time  we  would  give  all  the  con¬ 
tents  to  some  missionary.  The  Sunday  before 
Christmas  they  brought  them  to  the  meeting 
and  when’the  money  was  counted  we  had  six 
dollars,  which  we  sent  to  one  of  our  home 
missionaries.  The  bags  were  all  different  and 
looked  bright  and  attractive.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  very  happy  in  the  work  and  often 
told  me  during  the  year  bow  fat  their  "love 
purses"  were  growing. — M.  F.  S. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  elect  new  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  the  first  of  the  year,  the  United  Society 
has  put  up  packets  of  literature  that  will  prove 
of  special  help  to  the  different  committees. 
These  packets  are  sold  at  nearly  one-half  what 
the  cost  would  be  if  the  literature  were  bought 
separately.  For  instance,  a  "small  tool-chest" 
for  the  prayer- meeting  committee  costs  only 
65  cents ;  for  the  lookout  committee,  50  cents ; 
while  that  for  the  social  committee,  including 
the  three  cloth  bound  books  on  socials,  costs 
only  85  cents.  A  packet  of  missionary  commit¬ 
tee  helps,  including  Professor  Wells’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Manual,  recently  published,  and  Miss 
Brain’s  book.  Fuel  for  Missionary  Fires,  costs 
only  75  cents.  These  prices  include  postage. 
The  best  work  can  only  be  done  with  proper 
tools.  We  trust  that  many  Ohristian  En¬ 
deavor  committees  will  take  advantage  of  the 
United  Society’s  special  offers. 

The  Memorial  Baptist  Endeavorers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  opened  their  doors  wide,  and  invited 
to  be  their  guests  a  whole  church  of  another 
nationality.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
First  Chinese  Baptist  Church  responded  to  the 
invitation.  The  entertainment  consisted  of 
songs,  recitations,  and  dialogues,  given  in  both 
Chinese  and  English.  The  tea-room  was  hung 
with  rich  Chinese  embroideries,  and  a  table  of 
Chinese  curios  added  to  the  interest.  There 
the  Endeavorers  chatted  with  their  friends 
over  the  famous  beverage,  and  enjoyed  the 
funny  padded  baskets  which  kept  the  teapots 
snug  and  hot.  They  got  their  Chinese  friends 
to  attempt  to  teach  them  Chinese  phrases,  and 
the  result  produced  much  amusement.  There 
was  a  bit  of  an  offering,  something  over  |20, 
that  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  visiting 
church.  _  I-  B.  D. 

As  I  turn  my  face  westward  to  go  to  the 
East,  I  am  reminded  to  catalogue  some  of  my 
heart’s  desires  for  Christian  Endeavor  that  may 
be  accomplished  before  my  return  to  America 
eight  months  hence.  Here  they  are :  1.  A  care¬ 
ful  division  of  every  state  and  province  int'^ 


Christian  Endeavor  districts,  with  faithful 
superintendents  and  helpful  annual  rallies.  2. 
A  local  union  on  the  new  basis  in  every  city  and 
large  town  in  the  country.  3.  The  adoption,  with 
needful  local  adaptations,  of  the  uniform  local 
and  district  union  topics.  4.  TbePastor’sClosing 
Five  Minutes  a  feature  of  our  Toung  People’s 
Societies.  5.  Catechetical  Instruction,  under 
the  oversight  of  each  church,  a  feature  of  our 
Junior  Societies.  6.  A  Junior  Committee  in 
each  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  to  co-operate  with  the  superintendent, 
and  to  keep  the  Junior  Society  alive  when  the 
superintendent  resigns,  leaves,  dies  or  marries. 
7.  A  Quiet  Hour  and  Tenth  Legion  and  Bible 
Marksmen’s  Band  in  every  society.  8.  The 
enlistment  of  ten  thousand  societies  in  the 
Macedonian  Phalanx.  9.  An  increase  of  the 
evangelistic,  soul-winning  spirit  in  all  our 
societies.  10.  The  conscious  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  all  our  members  and  his  out¬ 
pouring  upon  all  our  activities. — Francis  E. 
Clark. 

A  native  worker  will  be  supported  for  a  year, 
wherever  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  may 
designate,  by  monthly  volunteer  payments  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Endeavorers, 
Houston,  Texas. 

STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

FOLK-LORE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

V. 

A  comparison  of  the  Biblical  treatment  of 
all  that  is  set  down  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  with  the  folk-lore  of  other  peoples 
makes  plainer  than  any  definition  can  do  the 
difference  between  myth  and  poetry.  True 
poetry  has  spiritual  significance;  myth,  unless 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  none. 
Take  the  story  of  Paradise,  for  example. 
Nearly  every  nation,  Hindoo,  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Norse,  has  its  myth  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  The 
Greek  precisely  inverts  the  Hebrew  idea:  it  is 
a  virtue  in  Herakles  to  triumph  over  the  ser¬ 
pent  that  guards  the  golden  apples  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Hesperides ;  the  Hindoos  guard  their 
Paradise  by  a  dreadful  dragon  and  man  has 
no  interest  in  it  whatever ;  the  Assyrian  cedar 
and  the  Norse  Tggdrasil  are  alike  without 
religious  import;  only  in  the  Bible  does  the 
story  of  Paradise  show  the  very  condition  of 
life  to^  be  communion  with  God.  So  though 
among  nearly  all  ancient  peoples  we  find  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  attempt  to  wrestle  with  the  pro¬ 
found  mystery  of  evil,  only  in  the  story  of  the 
Fall  do  we  find  the  truth  that  that  which  sep¬ 
arates  from  God  is  sin,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  given  a  hope  that  somehow  good  shall  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill ;  that  man  shall  eventually 
be  victor  over  evil.  The  commonest  of  all 
myths  is  the  deification  of  a  human  being.  We 
find  the  influence  of  this  idea  in  the  story  of 
Enoch ;  but  it  is  there  made  to  teach  the  mar¬ 
velous  religious  truth,  that  the  perfect  life  is 
a  walk  with  God.  So  with  the  flood  traditions, 
which  though  not  universal  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world ;  they  have  absolutely  no 
moral  significance ;  only  the  story  in  Genesis 
teaohes  the  irreparable  disaster  wrought  by  sin, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

The  more  we  study  the  myths  of  other 
nations,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed  with 
the  utter  absence  of  superstition  in  the  Bible. 
At  an  age  when  superstitious  ideas  prevailed 
the  whole  world  over,  and  in  a  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  which  at  any  period  of  history  super¬ 
stitions  naturally  cluster  about  everything — 
days,  seasons,  periods  of  life,  human  relation¬ 
ships,  it  is  simply  marvelous  that  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Israel.  We  have  only 
to  read  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough ;  we  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  superstitions  "medicine" 
practices  of  primitive  peoples,  to  be  appalled 
to  see  how  instinctively  all  human  relation¬ 


ships,  experiences  and  functions,  diseases,  puri¬ 
fications,  festivals,  are  made  a  centre  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  to  marvel  at  the  simplicity  and 
certainty  with  which  in  the  Old  Testament  all 
these  are  raised  into  the  hygienic  or  the  ethi¬ 
cal  sphere.  Oompared  with  universal  custom, 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  we  deem  so  burden¬ 
some,  is  a  light  and  merciful  yoke. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  it  to  find  nothing 
superstitions  or  even  mythical  in  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God.  Primitive  and  elementary  the 
Hebrew  ideas  often  were.  God  walked  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden ;  he  was  obliged  to  come  down 
to  see  what  was  going  on  at  Babel ;  for  cen¬ 
turies  he  was  the  one  God  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Israel  only,  and  they  quite  believed 
that  the  gods  of  other  nations,  Ghemosh, 
Moloch,  Baal  were  actual  entities,  though  of 
no  significance  to  a  nation  whose  god  was 
Jehovah,  a  King  above  all  other  gods.  Even 
the  first  commandment  does  not  say  there 
t«  no  other  God  but  Jehovah,  but  merely  that 
Israel  must  acknowledge  no  other;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  why  is  stated:  because  he  brought  Israel 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Yet  there  is  never  any  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  Israel  as  to  tne  nature  of  Jehovah— that  he 
is  Spirit  and  not  flesh ;  or  as  to  his  character 
— that  he  is  just  and  wise  and  good.  And  it  is 
marvelous  that  the  Hebrews,  who  were  utterly 
without  metaphysics  and  well-nigh  incapable 
of  abstraction,  whose  language  indeed  has  no 
abstract  words,  so  that  in  all  abstract  matters 
they  are  obliged  to  think  in  figures  and  in 
terms  of  imagination,  yet  never  had  any  myth 
about  God.  It  is  more  impressive  than  we 
perhaps  are  able  to  appreciate  that  the  Hebrew 
language  has  no  word  for  goddess  and  that  all 
the  ideas  connected  with  sex  are  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  early  religion  of  Israel.  The 
word  goddess  in  Daniel  is  a  Ohaldsean  word ; 
where  other  writers  speak  of  the  goddesses  of 
the  nations  they  use  the  word  abomination. 

The  Hebrews  neither  identified  God  with 
nature,  as  in  pantheism,  nor  deified  the  powers 
and  processes  of  nature,  as  in  mythology. 
Nothing  is  without  God;  but  all  things  are 
merely  his  ministers.  He  was  in  the  burning 
bush,  but  the  bush  was  not  divine.  He  makes 
the  clouds  his  chariot ;  but  he  is  not  Aurora 
nor  the  Dawn,  nor  Apollo.  ■  He  comes  swoop¬ 
ing  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  but  he  is  not 
.^olns  nor  Zephyrus.  Elijah  commanded  fire 
from  heaven  to  bum  the  messengers  of  Aha- 
ziah,  but  this  was  not  a  fire  god.  Though 
Abraham  "came  out"  from  Harran,  the  seat  of 
the  Moon  Myth,  and  brought  with  him  the 
"night  religion"  of  the  broad  and  burning 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  stars  are  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  astrology  was  no  part 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  ‘  ‘  The  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  day"  with  Abraham  in 
Ohaldsea,  as  with  all  who  dwell  in  shadeless 
regions,  where  traveling  is  done  by  night ;  and 
amid  the  shadowing  hills  and  deep  valleys  of 
Palestine,  it  was  still  to  the  stars  that  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  find  a  witness  to  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  him  who  promised ;  but  he  was  not  a 
star  worshiper.  This  is  far  more  remarkable 
than  perhaps  we  can  easily  appreciate. 

Yet  that  there  are  genuine  myths  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  certain — though  all  of  them  are 
used  in  a  genuinely  spiritual  way.  Mythical 
animals  play  a  larger  part  there  than  our  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  permit  us  to  recognize,  though 
not  so  large  as  in  most  mythological  systems. 
The  leviathan,  the  dragon,  the  phoenix,  the 
night  hag  (Lillith),  the  satyr,  none  of  which 
ever  existed  out  of  mythology,  are  all  there, 
and  all  are  treated  seriously.  Even  those  bird¬ 
like  or  beast-like  creatures,  the  cherub  and  the 
seraph,  appear  to  be  mythical— not  angels,  but 
personifications  of  processes  of  nature ;  perhaps 
the  protean  cloud,  the  zig-zag  lightning:  the 
word  seraph  appears  to  mean  a  flash  of  fire ; 
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what,  precisely,  the  word  cherub  means  is  not 
known.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  Jehovah  himself  is 
described  as  making  reference  to  these  myths 
for  purposes  of  instruction ;  we  generally  say 
that  he  is  describing  the  crocodile  and  the 
hippopotamus,  though  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  descriptions  are  not  at  all  those  of 
these  creatures,  and  that  they  precisely  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  dragon  and  other  mythical  animals. 

'  Allusions  to  nature-myths  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  Prophets.  Amos  says  that  Jehovah 
maketh  the  dawn  winged,  and  Joel  speaks  of 
the  dawn  spreading  out  her  wings  over  the 
mountains.  The  Psalmist  pictures  Jehovah 
coming  to  bis  help  riding  upon  a  cherub. 
Isaiah  makes  evident  allusion  to  the  old  myth 
that  the  sun  is  a  bird  which  daily  loses  its 
power  of  flight  and  falls  into  the  sea,  where 
its  light  is  quenched :  "How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  light-bringer,  son  of  the  Dawn!” 
And  Job  accounts  for  night  and  day  by  the 
very  familiar  old  myth  of  the  dragon  which 
swallowed  the  snzi,  and  then  is  pierced  and 
overcome  by  a  god  (in  this  case  Jehovah),  free¬ 
ing  the  light  again.  Tet  in  all  these  instances, 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  over  these  nature 
processes,  and  their  sole  function  as  ministers 
of  his  will,  gives  to  them,  myths  though  they 
are,  a  genuinely  religions  character. 

This  indeed  is  the  witness  to  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  it  does  not 
part  company  with  all  ideas  which  the  best 
human  intellects  had  been  able  to  work  out, 
but  that  it  takes  these  ideas,  the  common 
property  of  all  men,  and  pours  them  full  of  re¬ 
ligions  truth. 

The  more  familiar  we  are  with  the  folk-lore 
of  all  nations,  the  more  comjMtent  we  become 
to  detect  the  folk-lore  which  is  in  the  Bible, 
the  deeper  and  more  impressive  must  become 
our  apprehension  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
this  wonderful  Book.  L.  S.  H. 


EIGHT  WEEK'S  TOURING  IN  TONG  TANG, 

CENTRAL  CHINA. 

H.  G.  C.  Hallock. 

We  reached  Tong  Yang  after  three  days, 
without  the  midnight  flght  and  without  being 
stoned,  as  was  our  experience  last  time ;  nor 
are  we  quite  as  much  in  demand,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  keep  ns  'busy.  Wherever  we  go 
we  have  crowds  to  listen,  but  with  a  different 
feeling  in  many  cases.  After  arriving  on  the 
fleld  we  have  had  mud  and  stones  thrown  at 
ns  a  number  of  times  in  the  wilder  parts,  and 
it  is  only  because  of  fear  that  they  do  not  go 
to  greater  extremes.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
change  of  attitude  at  Peking.  It  is  strange,  in 
this  vast  empire,  where  news  moves  so  slowly, 
how  much  the  atmosphere  at  Peking  affects  the 
remote  districts.  The  Queen  has  thrown  a 
stone  eU  us  in  a  poster,  sent  to  all  the  officials 
to  post  in  public  places,  and  the  people 
do  the  rest  of  the  stone  throwing.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Ood  reigns  and  that 
the  official  in  Tong  Tang  is  a  faithful,  prompt 
and  diligent  ruler,  our  lives  would  not  be  very 
safe  here.  As  it  is,  we  feel  safe,  and  one 
severe  step  which  I  hesitate  to  take  would 
probably  stop  any  mean  stone  and  mud  throw¬ 
ing.  Catch  one  man  who  raises  a  disturbance 
and  take  him  to  the  official  and  it  would  stop. 
But  I  am  in  God’s  hands  and  rest  not  on  the 
arm  of  flesh  or  temporal  power,  and  use  it  only 
when  the  Lord  shows  me  clearly  that  it  is 
necessary  and  the  thing  to  da  He  has  not 
told  me  that  yet. 

We  have  visited  from  two  to  flfteen  villages 
a  day,  except  Sundays  and  one  or  two  market 
days  when  we  preached  in  the  market  town, 
since  coming  to  Tong  Yang.  Each  day  we 
oome  back  to  our  centre,  seeing  many,  many 
towns  and  villages  nnvisited,  and  pass  on  after 
a  week  to  another  station  and  have  the  same 
experience.  There  are  a  few  inquirers,  but 


not  many.  As  I  go  on  I  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  Lord  wants  me  to 
come  to  Tong  Yang  to  live  and  spend  my  life 
here ;  but  I  feel  that  it  cannot  now  be  to  settle 
down  in  one  place,  but  to  have  a  room  in 
native  houses  in  different  places  fixed  up  for  a 
little  more  comfortable  living,  and  make  each 
place  a  centre  for  say  two  months  itinerating. 
Thus  having  say  five  or  six  bases  from  which 
to  take  long  tours  north,  south,  east  and  west, 

I  can  spend  two  summer  months  in  Pu-kyang, 
when  I  do  not  feel  so  tired  out  that  I  must 
spend  a  little  time  away  from  the  Chinese  to 
rest,  for  Pu-kyang  is  high  and  cool,  making 
it  necessary  to  sleep  under  covers  at  night.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  sometimes  to  get  clear 
away,  for  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  tell 
how  wearying  it  is  always  and  always  to  have 
people  around,  watching  while  one  eats,  prays, 
reads  his  Bible,  while  one  does  anything. 
Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  but  after  ten 
or  eleven  months  I  believe  love  deserves  at 
least  a  rest  or  change.  Thus  I  would  like  to 
have  five  centres  from  which  to  take  tours  and 
do  work  in  evangelistic  lines.  In  order  to  do 
personal  work,  one  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
place  off  and  on  for  a  couple  of  months  to  get 
and  make  friends  among  the  people,  and  yet 
ought  to  move  around  enough  to  make  this 
circle  wide. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  from  my  trip 
to  Korea  and  then  coming  back  here,  that  our 
preachers,  workers  and  Christians  do  not  do 
enough  work  for  Jesus  in  personal  lines,  nor 
are  the  helpers  incessant  enough  in  their  work. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  natives  will  work 
in  earnest  unless  we  work  in  earnest  and  give 
them  an  example.  We  can’t  sit  at  home  and 
superintend  our  natives.  We  must  be  on  the 
warpath  against  Satan,  then  we  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  native  Christians  and  helpers 
with  us.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  best  of 
missionaries’  success.  Wherever  we  go  we 
urge  the  native  Christians  to  become  preachers 
at  home  and  so  remove  the  difficulty  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  last  letter  of  Christians  dying  off 
and  leaving  none  in  the  village  to  represent 
them  when  they  are  gone. 

During  these  five  weeks  I  have  heard  rumors 
of  a  great  explosion  of  a  powder  store,  or  as 
the  Chinese  call  it,  "a  fire  medicine  store,” 
and  that  the  foreigners  threw  a  bomb  and  ex¬ 
ploded  it.  Another  story  is  that  Dr.  Main 
fired  a  cannon  from  the  sanitarium  on  the  hill 
and  destroyed  the  store,  and  that  soldiers  are 
guarding  the  hill  and  the  S.  P.  Mission  build¬ 
ings  from  the  wrath  of  the  populace.  A  man 
from  Hangchow  came  yesterday  and  says  the 
store  was  destroyed  by  carelessness ;  that  offi¬ 
cials  have  put  up  proclamations  forbidding 
such  tales,  and  that  soldiers  are  guarding  the 
S.  P.  premises,  but  as  far  as  he  knows,  not 
the  hill.  Tnere  was  a  big  fire  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment.  All  these  occurrences,  and  especially 
the  stories,  have  not  made  the  people  any  too 
kind  to  me.  I  have  several  times  strongly 
denied  the  bomb  throwing  and  the  shooting, 
though  I  had  not  heard,  for  I  knew  they  could 
not  be  true.  I  have  often  reproved  them  for 
believing  these  false  rumors,  asking  them  why 
it  was  that  they  in  the  “Big  House  Kingdom” 
were  always  ready  to  believe  such  false  stories, 
and  when  we  came  and  preached  the  true  story 
of  Jesus  they  were  not  willing  to  believe; 
that  they  were  willing  to  hear  the  lies  of  their 
priests  when  urged  to  worship  false,  dead 
idols,  but  would  not  believe  and  worship  a 
true  and  living  Saviour.  They  are  silenced  and 
listen  with  interest,  though  they  declared  with 
emphasis  before  that  all  the  stories  from  Hang¬ 
chow  were  true,  and  so  were  hardly  willing  to 
listen  to  our  preaching  of  the  Saviour  Jesus. 

In  these  five  weeks  and  more  we  have  walked 
about  600  li,  visited  from  260  to  800  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  and  have  passed  by  or 


through  many,  many  more,  which  time  forbids- 
entering.  _ 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

Said  a  poor  blind  soul,  “If  I  could  feel  as 
you  do  I  would  believe.”  No:  if  you  would 
believe  as  the  Christian  does  you  would  feel. 
Faith  is  the  hand  that  lays  bold  of  Christ  and 
he  is  tbe  life  within,  that  produces  the  peace 
and  joy  of  fellowship  with  him.— S.  E.  Wish- 
ard  D.  D.  _ 

O  Lord,  if  only  my  will  may  remain  right 
and  firm  toward  thee,  do  with  me  whatsoever 
it  shall  please  thee.  For  it  cannot  be  anything 
but  good,  whatsoever  thou  shalt  do  with  me. — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 


Progress  seems  to  me  indispensable  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  led  by  the  spirit  of  God.  I 
need  no  assurance  of  the  certainty  of  the  prom¬ 
ises.  I  know  that  a  good  work  begun  shall  be 
carried  on ;  but  that  is  no  consolation  till  I  feel 
that  it  is  begun. — Ann  Taylor. 

Lord,  in  each  day's  littleness 
Let  thy  mercy  hold  and  bless. 

Choose  my  way,  that  I  may  be 
Ever  wise  in  serving  thee : 

Nor  in  childish  folly  call 
Any  gift  or  mercy  small ; 

Any  trial  of  my  state. 

Any  cross  or  sorrow  great. 

For  thy  greatness  holdeth  me  ; 

And  thy  littleness  may  be 

The  first  token  of  a  care 

High  as  heaven  and  heavenly  fair. 

_  —iMOf  O.  liankin. 

The  best  offering  yon  can  make  to  God  is  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  what  he  sends  of  good ;  and 
bear  what  he  allows  of  evil,  like  a  child  who 
believes  in  all  his  father’s  dealings  with  it, 
whether  it  understands  them  or  not.  —Selected. 


Salvation  is  not  the  petty  conception  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety  from  some  far-off  doom.  It  is  the 
saving  of  the  whole  man ;  it  is  the  domination 
of  the  higher  nature  over  the  lower ;  it  is  the 
education  of  the  spiritual,  the  development, 
the  evolution  of  the  God  in  us,  that  divine 
spark  in  all  humanity  that  can  never  be  wholly 
extinguished.— William  D.  Little. 


We  are  too  apt  to  underrate  the  moral  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  man’s  regular  vocation,  his  daily  task, 
his  business,  to  look  somewhere  apart  from  this 
for  his  opportunity  for  achieving  character  and 
doing  good.  But  there  is  nothing  else  that  is 
so  determinative  of  a  man’s  character,  nothing 
else  that  so  furnishes  hands  for  his  beneficence 
and  feet  to  run  his  errands  of  good  will.  —John 
W.  Ohadwick. 

“  Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
The  work  of  the  noble,  good  and  true  ; 
Beautiful  feet  are  they  that  go 
Swiftly  to  lighten  another’s  woe.” 


So  hard  pressed  are  they  by  the  heavy  yoke 
of  man  that  they  cannot  take  upon  them  the 
easy  yoke  of  Christ. — Erasmus. 


Ye  are  called  unto  Christ’s  company,  leave 
him  not  now  for  the  storms  that  are  to  arise. 
— Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Do  not  live  in  the  oloudland  of  some  trans¬ 
cendental  heaven;  do  your  best  to  bring  the 
glory  of  a  real  heaven  down,  and  ray  it  out 
upon  your  fellows  in  this ,  work-day  world.— 
Punshon. 

We  must  be  childlike  enough  to  trust  our 
Father  ...  as  well  with  his  refusals  as  with 
his  gifts,  his  silence  as  his  speech.  What  need 
to  scrutinize  or  understand  his  ways?  It 
suffices  that  they  are  his,  and  we  are  sure  that 
all  is  well ;  that  love  is  there,  and  the  fmit 
of  love  not  far  away.— E.  F.  Russell. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LITTLE  FACES. 

James  Buckham. 

I  wonder,  O  I  wonder,  where  the  little  faces  go. 

That  come  and  smile  and  stay  awhile  and  pass  like  flakes 
of  snow — 

The  dear,  weehaby  facesthat  the  world  hasnever  known. 
But  mothers  hide,  so  tender-eyed,  deep  in  their  hearts 
alone. 

I  love  to  think  that  somewhere,  in  the  country  we  call 
heaven,  ’ 

The  land  most  fair  of  anywhere  will  unto  them  be  given, 
A  land  of  little  faces  —very  little,  very  fair— 

And  every  one  shall  know  her  own  and  cleave  unto  It 
there. 

O  grant  it,  loving  Father,  to  the  broken  hearts  that 
plead ! 

Thy  way  is  best— yet  O,  to  rest,  in  perfect  faith  Indeed  1 
To  know  that  we  shall  And  them,  even  them,  the  wee 
white  dead. 

At  thy  right  hand,  in  thy  bright  land,  by  living  waters 
led. 

—The  Christian  EmXeawr  World. 

THE  REMONSTRANCE. 

The  movement  for  Woman  Suffrage  has  for 
fifty  years  been  carried  on  with  such  energetic 
publicity  as  to  be  known  and  approved  or  dis¬ 
approved  of  all  people.  One  of  the  strongest 
pleas  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  has  been 
that  the  suffrage  was  universally  desired  by 
women,  in  witness  whereof  they  adduced  the 
fact  that  no  public  opposition  had  ever  been 
offered  by  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  or¬ 
ganized  action  among  women  to  oppose  the 
suffrage  movement  is  of  recent  date,  but  there 
has  been  quiet,  persistent  protest  in  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  since  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement  began. 

This  protest  came  to  public  notice  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  when  representatives  of  women  who 
are  organized  in  several  states  of  the  Union,  to 
Qppose  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women, 
appeared  in  Washington  and  were  accorded  a 
hearing  before  the  Woman-Suffrage  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  special 
purpose  was  to  protest  against  Congressional 
action  looking  toward  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  giving  the  ballot  to  woman,  which  was 
asked  for  by  the  Suffragists. 

The  history  of  the  remonstrant  movement  is 
too  important  not  to  be  laid  before  the  readers 
of  our  Home  Department — those  parents  and 
thoughtful  young  people  who  believe  that  the 
cornerstone  of  society  is  the  home,  and  its  unit 
not  the  man  nor  the  woman  but  the  family. 

In  1867  (the  reconstruction  period),  when  it 
was  claimed  by  a  few  extremists  that  the  war 
had  so  changed  the  basis  of  government  that  it 
was  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  for  such  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Constitutions  as  should  admit 
woman  to  the  suffrage.  At  that  time,  a  strong 
remonstrant  movement  was  organized.  Its  in¬ 
spiration  was  gained  from  Emma  Willard.  It 
was  organized  in  Washington  by  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren,  widow  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  she 
with  Mrs.  William  T.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Almira 
Lincoln  Phelps  and  Miss  Catherine  Beecher, 
were  its  officers.  They  presented  to  Congress 
a  protest  signed  by  forty  thousand  women, 
representing  every  phase  of  American  life,  and 
including  all  the  notable  woman  educators 
and  writers.  For  several  years,  Mrs.  Dahlgren 
conducted  a  newspaper  of  remonstrance  until 
it  was  evident  that  the  crisis  had  passed. 
Earlier  than  that  quiet  work  had  been  done  in 
Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  Mrs.  H. 
O.  Houghton  and  Mrs.  James  Fiske  conducted 
an  organized  protest  which  memorialized  the 
legislature.  Oberlin  College  early  sent  remon¬ 
strance,  and  the  women  of  Illinois  were  always 
on  guard  against  what  they  saw  to  be  a  mis¬ 
chievous  movement.  Mormonism  gave  the 
first  hold  to  the  suffragists,  as  the  Mormon 


women  voted  in  Utah  territory  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  were  not  naturalized  citizens. 
Any  wife,  daughter  or  sister  of  a  Mormon 
voted  merely  because  of  that  relationship.  So 
well  did  this  system  sustain  the  power  of 
polygamy  that  in  1876  Congress  took  away  the 
vote  from  Utah  women.  Against  this  action 
the  Suffrage  Association  protested  as  impairing 
woman’s  freedom  I 

Mormonism  and  the  Populist  Movement  have 
now  swept  the  suffrage  by  tiny  majorities  or 
court  decision  into  three  other  states,  and 
therefore  the  time  has  come  when  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  women  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  suffrage  movement,  need  to  learn  its  his¬ 
tory,  its  tendencies  and  its  results.  Many  in¬ 
deed  of  the  supporters  of  suffrage  have  no  real 
notion  of  these  things.  Specious  generalities 
and  false  ideas  of  freedom  have  been  caught 
up  and  swept  along  upon  the  current  of  woman’s 
progress,  with  whose  real  force  and  flow  they 
have  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  We  shaD 
keep  the  households  of  The  Evangelist  informed 
of  the  principles  and  the  progress  of  the  Remon¬ 
strant  movement. 

ANOTHER  SNAP-SHOT  AT  LINCOLN. 

The  well-told  story  in  a  recent  Evangelist  of 
a  visit  to  that  great,  good  man  shortly  after 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  recalls  a  similar 
privilege  which  fell  to  me  not  far  from  the 
same  time,  November,  1860. 

I  was  spending  a  day  at  Springfield  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  he  took  me  up  into  that 
room  in  the  State  House  where  I  had  my  only 
sight  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  lifetime.  Four 
years  later,  I  saw  his  dead  body  lying  in  state 
in  that  same  building,  and  I  stood  beside  Dr. 
Gurley  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  into  which  it 
was  reverently  borne  by  the  guard  of  honor 
that  had  attended  it  from  the  National  Capital. 

Mr.  Hale  had  been  twenty  years  in  that  pas¬ 
toral  charge,  and  he  loved  Lincoln  as  did  all 
who  had  so  good  opportunity  to  know  him. 

He  gave  me  some  illustrations  of  the  hold 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  on  the  hearts  of  his 
“plain  people,’’  as  shown  by  visits  to  him  in 
that  room  in  the  State  House. 

An  Indiana  “Hoosier, ’’ migrating  through 
Illinois  to  Iowa  or  Kansas,  left  his  “prairie 
schooner”  with  his  wife  sitting  in  it  at  a 
point  in  full  view  of  a  window  in  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  room,  while  he  went  up  to  that  room, 
and  was  of  course  just  as  cordially  received  as 
any  conspicuous  man  would  have  been. 

After  a  little  talk  he  went  to  the  window, 
anl  looking  down  into  the  grounds,  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to  the  window  and  tell 
him  what  kind  of  a  tree  that  was  to  which  he 
pointed.  When  that  question  had  been  an¬ 
swered  according  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
botanical  knowledge  and  belief,  the  man  pointed 
to  the  wagon  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife — 
the  “prairie  schooner”  aforesaid — and  asked: 
“Do  you  see  that  woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wall,  she’s  my  wife;  I  promised  to  show 
yon  to  her;  and  while  you’ve  been  lookin’  at 
that  tree,  she’s  been  lookin’  at  yon.” 

Ou  another  day,  two  rustic  boys  made  their 
way  to  that  room,  and  one  of  them  said  to 
Mr.  Lincoln:  “They  hal  a  story  out  our  way 
that  you’d  been  pizened;  and  we  was  cornin’ 
to  town  to-day,  an’  dad  told  ns  to  find  out  if 
’twas  so.  He  told  us  to  tell  you  to  look  out 
what  ye  eat  now-days.  Don’t  ye  eat  nothin’ 
only  what  yer  old  woman  cooks  for  ye.  ” 

A  matronly  woman  living  some  twenty  miles 
away,  whose  husband  had  ’sometimes  been  a 
client  of  the  Springfield  attorney,  visited  him 
in  that  room,  and  said:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have 
come  to  remind  yon  of  something  yon  said  to 
me  many  years  ago.  Yon  arrived  at  our  house 


one  afternoon,  and  when  I  asked  if  yon  had 
had  dinner,  yon  said  that  you  had  not,  but  did 
not  wish  me  to  take  any  trouble ;  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  would  be  all  yon  needed. 

‘  ‘  I  prepared  somewhat  more  than  that,  setting 
upon  the  table  such  a  plain  repast  as  I  could 
prepare  in  a  few  minutes. 

“When  I  called  yon  to  the  table  and  remarked 
that  I  would  gladly  have  prepared  a  better 
meal,  but  did  not  like  to  keep  a  hungry  man 
waiting  so  long,  yon  replied :  ‘  Madam,  this  is 
good  enough  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  ’  ”  She  rightly  judged  that  to  be  a  good 
time  to  remind  him  of  his  unconsciously  pro¬ 
phetic  remark.  H.  A.  N. 

ONK  WOMAN’S  LIFK. 

Speaking  of  the  Continuing  influence  of  a 
good  woman’s  life.  Dr.  Dunning  in  The  Ohan- 
tanquan  writes  as  follows : 

Mary  Lyon  died  in  1849.  More  than  three 
thousand  young  women  had  passed  from  under 
her  care,  and  on  each  one  she  had  stamped 
something  of  her  own  personality.  She  was 
not  willing  to  commit  one  of  them  to  the  world 
without  some  assurance  that  they  had  become 
followers  of  Ohrist  and  that  they  would  do 
some  noble  service.  They  have  carried  her 
spirit  and  aim  into  many  lands.  Many  of  them 
have  become  famous.  When  Oberlin  Oollege 
opened  a  department  for  women,  its  first  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  served  for  seventeen  years,  was  Mrs. 
Marianne  Dascomb,  a  pupil  of  Mary  Lyon. 
So  also  was  Miss  Hannah  Lyman,  the  first 
President  of  Vassar  Oollege.  Henry  F.  Durant 
said  that  his  first  impulse  to  found  Wellesley 
Oollege  came  from  his  acquaintance  with 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  a  trustee.  Miss  Ada  L.  How¬ 
ard,  the  first  President  of  Wellesley,  was  a 
Mount  Holyoke  graduate  and  teacher.  Wheaton 
Seminary  at  Norton,  Mass. ;  Lake  Erie  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Painesville,  O. ;  Mills  Seminary  and 
Oollege  in  Oalifomia,  received  their  plans  and 
many  of  their  teachers  from  Mary  Lyon. 
More  than  fifty  of  her  pupils  became  foreign 
missionaries  aud  reproduced  her  work  in 
heathen  lands.  One  of  them,  Fidelia  Fiske, 
planted  a  seminary  in  Persia  for  Nestorian 
girls.  Kurdish  girls  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  at 
Bitlis,  Turkey,  have  learned  through  Miss 
Lyon's  influence  to  establish  Ohristian  homes 
among  the  mountains  of  ancient  Armenia. 
The  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington,  South 
Africa,  and  the  San  Sebastian  Institute  in 
Spain  ware  from  their  beginnings  administered 
by  Mount  Holyoke  graduates.  These  are  only 
the  more  conspicuous  illustrations  among  many 
of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  and  holiness  that 
have  gone  out  through  all  the  world  from  that 
brave  and  steadfast  life  which  began  in  the 
little  farmhouse  in  Bnokland. 

A  COW  IN  SPECTAOLBS. 

A  cow  in  spectacles?  This  yon  think  must 
indeed  be  a  funny  sight.  Surely  some  one 
must  be  playing  a  trick  on  that  dignified  ani¬ 
mal,  and  yon  wonder  that  she  did  not  resent 
the  disrespect  shown  to  her  with  a  poke  from 
her  horns.  But  the  truth  is,*this'oow  is  very 
glad  of  the  spectacles,  for  she  is  not  an  American 
cow  feeding  on  the  green  sunny  meadows, 
among  buttercups  and  daisies,  but  a  native  of 
the  cold  country  of  Russia.  Here  the  snow 
lies  on  the  ground  for  more  >han  half  the  year, 
and  the'oattle]wandering  over^the  great  steppes 
have  to  crop  their  scanty  meal  from  the  small 
tufts  of  grass  which  here  and  there  can  be 
seen  pushing  above  its  snowy  counterpane. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  make  it  shine 
with  dazzling  brilliancy,  which  causes  what  is 
called  snow-blindness  to  unprotected  eyes. 

Arctic  explorers  and  Alpine  climbers  in  early 
times  used  to  suffer  from  this  complaint  nnti 
it  became'theXcnstom^to  wear  smoked  glasses. 
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RnBsian  cows  endured  much  misery  and  pain 
from  the  same  canse,  until  a  man  whose  heart 
was  touched  by  the  eight  of  their  sufferings, 
hit  npon  the  happy  idea  of  inventing  large 
spectacles,  which  could  be  secnrely  fastened 
on  to  the  cow’s  nose.  At  the  present  time,  in 
traveling  across  the  wide  snowy  steppes,  stretch¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  of  miles,  one  may  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  cows  placidly  and  contentedly 
feeding.  _ 

CBOTCHETT,  CRABBED  AND  CROSS. 

Eleanor  A.  Sterling. 

Crotchety,  Crabbed  and 'Cross,  one  day. 

Went  ont  for  a  sail  on  the  Snlky  bay. 

Their  boat  was  leaky,  their  sail  was  torn. 

And  hung  on  the  bow  was  a  dinner-horn, 

“  WeTl  sail  to  the  north,"  said  Crotchety. 

"  I'll  stand  by  the;belm  to  steer,"  said  he. 

Bounding  and  scudding  they  sailed  along ; 

The  waves  rolled  high  and  the  wind  blew  strong. 

"  I  won’t  stay  here  to  be  drowned  at  sea ; 

We'll  sail  to  the  south,  where  the  wind  is  free  1 
I’ll  steer  for  a  while,”  said  angry  Cross, 

"  For  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be  boss." 

Seising  the  helm  with  a  wrathful  frown. 

He  steered  for  the  south  and  the  wind  went  down. 

“  We  can’t  drift  home,  for  there  is  no  tide. 

We’re  stuck  here;  becalmedi”  was  what  Crabbed  cried. 
“  We’ll  sail  to  the  eastward  now,"  said  he, 

“  No,  you  won’t,”  laughed  the  Wind,  across  the  sea. 

Out  of  the  eastward  the  wind  blew  strong. 

And  swift  in  its  path  they  were  borne  along. 

The  Westward  Shore  and  the  setting  sun 
Were  laughing  to  see  what  the  Wind  had  done. 

“  You  went  for  a  pleasure  sail,  you  say  7 
Ton  will  never  succeed  on  Sulky  bay. 

“  Go  to  the  harbor  of  Smiles  and  Fun," 

Said  the  Wind,  with  a  wink  at  the  setting  Sun. 

"  Ton’ll  find  a  boat  which  will  sail  alone. 

If  pleasure,  not  anger,  is  only  shown." 

The  darkness  descended  on  all  the  three. 

And  they  steered  by  Uie  stars  for  the  Sunshine  sea. 

—Outlook. 

THE  BLUE  PIG  "WITH  THE  BLACK  TAIL. 

Adelaide  L.  Rouse 

It  was  a  rainy  evening,  and  it  was  cold 
enough  for  a  fire  in'the  grate  in  grandma's 
room,  BO,  after  supper  all  the  Adams  children 
went  there.  Somehow,  grandma’s  fires  always 
glowed  more  brightly  than  any  other  fires. 

“It’s  just  the  kind  of  a  night  for  a  story,’’ 
said  Tom,  throwing  some  pine  cones  on  the 
blaze. 

“So  it  is,’’  agreed  Helen  and  Janie. 
“Grandma,  won’t  yon  please  tell  ns  one— one 
we  have  never  heard  before?’’ 

Helen  perched  on]  the  arm  of  grandma’s 
chair  and  Tom  and  Janie  settled  themselves 
on  the  mg  before  the  fire,  and  waited  for  the 
story  to  begin. 

“Let  me  see,’’  said  grandma,  as  if  thinking. 
She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  the 
knitting-needles  kept  flashing  in  the  firelight 
—for  grandma  could  knit  without  looking  at 
her  work. 

“Once  npon  a  time,’’  she  began. 

“Oh I  that’s  the  right  way  to  begin,’’  said 
Helen,  clapping  her  hands,  while  Tom  ap¬ 
plauded  softly  with  his  feet. 

“Once  npon  a  time  there  lived  a  heathen 
king  who  had  an  ambition  to  own  a  blue  pig 
with  a  black  tail.  So  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
another  heathen  king,  who  said,  ‘O  king, 
live  forever  I  My  king  says  yon  are  to  send 
him  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or’ — 

“The  king  thought  this  sounded  like  a 
threat,  so  he  interrupted  the  messenger,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Tell  your  king  that  I  haven’t  a  blue  pig 
with  a  black  tail,  and,  if  I  had,  ’ — 

“The  messenger  didn’t  wait  to  hear  any 
more.  He  went  back  to  his  own  country  and 
told  his  story,  and  immediately  war  was  de¬ 
clared  between  the  two  nations.  After  both 
sides  had  suffered  much  loss,  a  trace  was  ef¬ 
fected  and  the  two  kings  talked  the  matter  over. 

“  ‘What  did  yon  mean  by  telling  me  to  send 
you'  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or’ — ?  the 
second  king'demanded^of  the'first. 


“  ‘Why,  I  meant,  or  any  other  pig,  if  yon 
didn’t  have  a  blue  one  with  a  black  tail.  But 
what  did  you  mean  by  sending  word  that  yon 
had  none,  and,  if  yon  had’ — ? 

“  ‘I  meant  to  add  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  yon,  of  course.  ’ 

“Then  the  two  kings  shook  hands  and  led 
home  what  was  left  of  their  armies,  feeling 
very  silly,  no  doubt.  ’  ’ 

Grandma  finished  the  story  in  her  nsnal  tone. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  of  the  children,  she  began 
talking  in  different  voices — just  like  a  phono¬ 
graph,  as  Tom  said  afterwards. 

“  ‘Helen,  have  yon  seen  my  composition?  I 
left  it  on  the  desk  last  night.  If  yon  don’t 
help  me  find  it.  I'll  have  to  take’ — 

“  ‘I  guess  you  won’t  take  my  composition. 
It’s  stealing  to  copy,  and  I  don’t  believe  you’ — 

“  ‘Yon  don’t  believe  I  wrote  any?  Yon  are 
a  nice  sister.  ’ 

“  ‘O  Janie  I  my  new  story-book  is  gone 
again,  and  you’ — 

“  ‘I  haven’t  touched  your  book.  If  yon 
would  keep  your  eyes  open,  you  would’— 

“  ‘I’m  no  more  of  a  sleepy-head  than  yon 
are.’  ’’ 

The  children  were  very  quiet  for  a  moment, 
then  Helen  said: 

“We  didn’t  expect  a  story  with  a  lesson, 
grandma.  We’re — we’re  a  little  surprised.’’ 

Grandma’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“If  the  shoe  fits,  put  it  on,’’  she  said. 

“It  fits  me,’’  said  Helen  slowly. 

“And  me,’’  added  Janie. 

“Ohr  feet  must  be  of  the  same  size,  for  the 
shoe  fits  me’’ — this  from  Tom. 

“We  were  scratchy  this  morning,’’  said 
Helen,  who  was  usually  the  first  to  confess. 
“Perhaps  if  I  had  waited  to  hear  more,  when 
Tom  said  he’d  have  to  take  my  composition’’- 

“I  didn’t  say  so  at  all,’’  broke  in  Tom.  “I 
was  going  to  say  that  if  yon  didn’t  help  me 
find  it,  I’d  have  to  take  a  demerit  But  yon 
said  yon  didn’t  believe  I  had  written  any  com¬ 
position.  ’  ’ 

“No,  I  didn't,  nor  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  so. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  didn’t  believe  yon 
would  copy  a  composition.  ’  ’ 

“Oh I’’  said  Tom. 

“But,  Helen,’’  said  Janie,  “what  did  yon 
mean  when  yon  said,  ‘  My  new  story-book  is 
gone  again,  and  yon’ — ?’’ 

“I  was  going  to  say,  ‘Yon  found  it  for  me 
only  last  evening,’  if  yon  had  given  me  the 
chance  to  finish  the  sentence.’’ 

“Oh I’’  said  Janie,  looking  rather  foolish. 

“I  want  to  know  why  yon  said  that  about 
keeping  my  eyes  open,’’  Helen  demanded. 
“Yon  needn’t  have  twitted  me  about  being  a 
sleepy-head,  if  yon  do  get  up  first  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.’’ 

“I  didn’t  twit  you.  I  was  going  to  say,  ‘If 
you  would  keep  your  eyes  open,  you  would 
see  the  book  on  the  top  of  the  bookcase,  where 
you  loft  it.’  ’’ 

It  was  Helen’s  turn  to  say  “Oh  1“  then  all 
three  children  laughed. 

“Yon  see,’’  said  grandma,  as  she  rolled  up 
her  knitting- work,  “that  people  who  haven’t 
the  excuse  of  being  heathen  jump  at  conclu- 
sions.  Often  half  a  sentence  sounds  very 
different  from  a  whole  one.  Yon  children 
haven’t  felt  quite  right  towards  each  other  all 
'day  because  you  didn’t  wait  to  hear  the  end  of 
some  sentences  this  morning.  I’ve  noticed 
this  failing  before  and  thought  it  time  to  call 
your  attention  to  it.  ’’ 

“We’ll  try  to  remember  the  blue  pig  with 
the  black  tail,’’  said  Tom,  as  he  picked  np 
grandma’s  ball,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a 
courtly  bow. — Sunday-School  Times. 

Most  war,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

Gomes  not  from  men  behind  a  gun ; 

'Tis  waged  by  heroes  in  a  drore 
Behind  the  grocer’s  cannon  stove. 

—Chicago  Record. 


<  MEMORY  VERSES. 

FOR  THR  CHIU>RBN  TO  REPEAT  ON  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON. 

Joseph  Addison. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

'Wish  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 

The  moon  takes  np  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth. 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

'Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn. 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark,  terrestrial  ball  7 
'What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  7 
In  reason’s  ear  they  all  reiolce. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine 
"The  hand  that  made  ns  is  divine  I  ’’ 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  little  boy  was  asked  what  the  Bible  meant 
by  saying,  “Abraham  believed  God,  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.’’  He  re¬ 
plied;  “He  marked  him  so  high  for  it  that  it 
counted  more  than  all  the  bad  marks]  he  had.  ’  ’ 
— The  British  Messenger. 


“Oh,  my  friends,  there  are  some  spectacles 
that  one  never  forgetsi’’  said  a  lecturer,  after 
giving  a  graphic  description  of  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  he  had  witnessed. 

“I’d  like  to  know  where  they  sells  ’em,’’ 
remarked  an  absent-minded  old  lady  in  the 
audience.  — Oollier’s  Weekly. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

TO  SfY  CAT  HUFF. 

John  Owen. 

Thou  art  not  "dumb,"  my  Muff ; 

In  those  sweet  pleading  eyes  and  earnest  look 

Language  there  were  enough 

To  fil',  with  living  type,  a  goodly  book. 

Wherein  who  read  might  see 

What  tones  unheard,  and  forms  of  silent  speech 

Are  given,  that  such  as  thee 

The  eloquence  of  dumbness,  men  might  teach. 

—Selected 

THE  HOME  PET. 

If  there  were  no  cats  in  America,  we  should 
be  seriously  disturbed  and  incouvenienoed.  It 
is  said  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  keeps  an  army  of  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  cats  for  use  in  the  Postoffioe  department. 
Their  duty  is  to  guard  the  mail-bags  against 
the  attacks  of  rats  and  mice,  and  this  they  do 
very  thoroughly  and  well.  Before  they  were 
'employed  valuable  letters  and  mail  matter 
were  often  destroyed. 

The  government  cats  are  fed  well,  some 
postmasters  being  allowed  forty  dollars  a  year 
for  ‘  ‘  cat  meat.  ’  ’  The  work  that  this  army  does 
proves  that  well-fed  oats  make  the  best  mons- 
ers.  As  the  postal  service  is  known  for  its 
high  standards,  we  may  be  sure  that  these 
workers  are  indnstrions  and  satisfactory,  or 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  stay. 

In  Spain  it  is  the  custom  to  store  grain  in 
garrets,  and  there  the  oats  are  treated  very 
kindly.  There  is  a  small  door  in  each'  attic  for 
their  use ;  food  and  drink  are  given  to  them, 
and  they  may  walk  where  they  like  over  the 
roofs  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  never  care  to 
come  down  to  the  ground.— Selected. 


Every  kind  word  yon  say  to  a  dumb  animal 
or  bird  will  make  yon  happier. 

If  there  were  no  birds  man  could  not  live  on 
the  earth. 
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THE  SILENT  HIHHWAT.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Father  Oharbonnet  pushed  away  his  manu- 
ecript  and  starting  up  began  to  pace  the  room. 
The  guttering  candles  not  less  than  the  hag¬ 
gard  lines  upon  his  face  showed  that  it  was 
late,  but  he  walked  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth  with  no  thought  of  going  to  rest. 

“Not  in  bed  yet,  Antoine?  And  long  past 
midnight  I’’ 

The  schoolmistress  stood  in  the  doorway, 
her  feet  in  slippers  and  a  shawl  over  her  head. 

The  priest’s  face  softened  as  it  always  did  at 
sight  of  this  beloved  mother- sister.  “It’s  as 
late  for  you  as  it  is  for  me,  Lucie,  ’  ’  he  said. 

“And  how  could  I  go  to  sleep  with  the  light 
from  your  window  shining  across  into  mine?” 
she  asked,  as  one  would  remonstrate  with  a 
petted  child.  Then  leading  him  to  his  chair 
and  half  forcing  him  to  sit  down,  she  added: 

“Yon  are  taking  it  too  seriously,  brother 
dear.  What  does  it  matter  after  all,  if  atheists 
and  anarchists  who  refuse  to  attend  church  go 
their  own  way  to  perdition?  You  have  done 
your  part — your  conscience  is  clear.  *  ’ 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  “Not  yet,”  he 
replied,  ‘  ‘  not  till  I  have  exhausted  every  means 
to  put  a  final  end  to  the  work  of  that  pestilent 
boat,  here  and  elsewhere.  ’  ’  He  glanced  at  the 
manuscript  and  his  sister,  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  eye,  took  up  the  paper  and  read. 

It  was  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  city  author¬ 
ities  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preaching  of  these 
emissaries  of  the  enemies  of  France,  these  paid 
spies  of  Germany  and  England,  who  under  the 
cloak  of  religion  were  in  truth  seeking  to 
undermine  the  nation.  Following  this  was  an 
impassioned  call  to  the  people,  by  all  they  held 
holy,  to  silence  these  traitors  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul ;  the  fonlest  would  be  justifiable  in 
such  a  case. 

The  schoolmistress  looked  sympathetically  in 
her  brother’s  face  as  she  laid  down  the  mann- 
script,  and  yet  there  was  a  shade  of  doubt  in 
her  voice  as  she  said: 

“This  is  for  the  papers?’’ 

“Why  not?’’  he  asked  almost  roughly,  hurt 
to  the  quick  by  the  inflection  of  donbt.  “For 
as  many  papers  as  will  publish  it — La  Croix, 
La  Lutte—t,\\  of  them.  ’’ 

“Bat  La  Lutte  is  an  anarchist  paper,  An¬ 
toine.” 

‘  ‘  The  more  effectual  its  help  against  this 
deadly  peril.” 

Lucie  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  with  hesitation.  “If  yon  had 
been  in  the  school  to-day,  Antoine,  you  would 
have  seen  how  much  harm  all  this  is  doing. 
The  boys  have  all  been  on  the  boat,  and  being 
boys  they  are  fascinated  with  it—” 

“The  more  imperative  the  need  of  doing 
away  with  it  at  once,”  exclaimed  the  brother, 
hastily  pushing  away  his  chair  and  beginning 
again  to  pace  the  room. 

“But  the  means  yon  are  using  simply  make 
them  turbulent  and— and  worse.  They— they 
do  not  respect  the  methods.  I  find  it  harder 
every  day  to  maintain  discipline— they  even 
dare  to  be  contemptuous,”  Lucie  faltered,  and 
hid  her  eyes  from  the  burning  gaze  of  the 
priest,  who  had  ceased  his  lapid  walk  and  was 
looking  fixedly  into  her  face. 

His  expression  softened  as  he  recognized  the 
deep  pain  it  gave  her  to  criticize  her  adored 
brother.  Finally  he  spoke ; 

“Lucie,  I  must  do  my  duty,  cost  what  it 
may.  I  must  use  all  means  at  my  disposal  in 
this  war  against  the  enemy  of  sonls  who  would 
destroy  our  Holy  Mother  Ohurch  and  our 
Fatherland.  Though  I  alienate  my  people, 
though  I  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  though  I  risk  my  position  here,  even,  I 
must  put  it  down.  ” _ _ 

*  Coi)yright,  1900.  By  LomsR  Skymour  Hocohton. 


The  sister  had  flushed  with  proud  approval 
of  his  noble  sentiments,  but  his  closing  words 
startled  her. 

“Risk  your  position  here,  Antoine  I  That 
can  never  be  I” 

Her  brother  crossed  over  to  the  table  and 
handed  her  a  letter.  It  bore  the  episcopal  seal, 
and  ran  to  the  effect  that  certain  lawless  acts 
recently  committed  in  Montargis  having  come 
to  the  Bishop’s  ears,  and  having  been  traced 
to  the  influence  of  Father  Oharbonnet,  the  rev¬ 
erend  father  was  warned  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  confine  his  activity  to  the  service  of  his 
own  church  and  people. 

Lucie  flashed  with  indignation.  “And  your 
answer,  Antoine?” 

‘  ‘  That,  ’  ’  he  replied  briefly,  pointing  to  the 
manuscript.  “I  must,”  he  added  to  her  mute 
look  of  protest.  “It  is  my  duty.  I  can  do  no 
otherwise.  ’  ’  Father  Oharbonnet  had  probably 
never  heard  of  Luther’s  classic  reply,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  far  from  any  desire  to  walk  in  the 
great  reformer’s  footsteps;  bat  in  his  young 
enthusiasm  he  was  as  ready  to  face  the  results 
of  his  own  conduct  as  Lather  to  confront  the 
devils  at  Worms. 

His  sister  gazed  proudly  at  him,  then  with  a 
heavy  sigh  she  laid  her  two  hands  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  and  said : 

“Go  to  bed  now,  Antoine,  and  the  saints 
give  yon  blessed  sleep.” 

“When  I  have  carried  this  to  the  printing 
offices,  ”  he  replied.  “It  must  appear  in  the 
morning  papers.”  And  Lucie  went  away  with 
no  further  remonstrance. 

It  was  ten  days  since  the  Bon  Berger  had 
come  to  Montargis,  and  the  interest  it  had 
awakened  had  become  deeper  than  that  of  curi¬ 
osity.  There  were  many  in  the  city  who 
found  on  the  boat  the  satisfaction  of  long  felt 
needs.  Every  evening  the  hall  was  crowded, 
and  not  with  laboring  people  only.  Profes¬ 
sional  men,  elegantly  dressed  women,  railway 
employes,  small  tradesmen,  well  to  do  aitisans, 
and  peasants  from  the  neighboring  hamlets  sat 
side  by  side  with  street  sweepers  and  canal 
men,  washerwomen  and  servants.  It  had  long 
since  become  necessary  to  hold  two  services 
every  evening,  and  daring  both  the  bank  would 
be  lined  with  men  and  women  eagerly  attentive 
to  such  sounds  as  floated  through  the  open 
windows,  while  the  roof  of  the  boat  would  be 
covered  with  young  men  trying  to  hear  through 
the  ventilators.  Nicolas  and  Bellah  on  their 
walks  before  service  would  often  meet  groups 
of  men  and  women  running  in  from  their  work 
in  the  fields,  or  from  distant  hamlets,  fearing 
to  be  too  late  to  find  entrance,  and  if  shut  out 
from  the  first  service  they  would  willingly 
wait  upon  the  bank  for  the  second,  though  they 
might  have  an  hoar’s  walk  before  them  after 
the  late  dismissal. 

Yet  with  all  this  eager  welcome,  the  under¬ 
current  of  opposition  was  strongly  felt.  The 
anarchist,  Gaspard  Bonnet,  had  not  accepted 
Mr.  Pipotin’s  invitation  to  a  private  discussion, 
but  be  had  not  again  interrupted  the  service. 
One  evening,  however,  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting  he  marched  up  to  the  platform  with 
fury  on  his  brow,  shouting, 

‘  ‘  Sir,  I  tell  you  that  I  am  very  angry  with 
you  for  what  you  have  said  this  evening.  I 
warn  yon  that  if  you  continue  to  speak  in  that 
way  I  will  bring  some  friends  here  who  will 
stop  your  talking  altogether.” 

“But,  my  friend,”  asked  Pipotin,  “what 
did  I  say  that  wounded  you  so?” 

“Sir,”  Bonnet  replied,  “you  attacked  the 
anarchists.  ’  ’ 

“Did  I?”  asked  Pipotin,  half  smiling.  “I 
simply  said  that  if  men  are  allowed  in  France 
to  preach  rebellion  and  anarchy,  we  surely 
should  be  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the 
God  of  love  and  mercy.  ’  ’ 

The  anarchist  seemed  impressed  by  this  argu¬ 


ment,  and  Nicolas  went  on:  “Gome  to-morrow 
morning  and  let  us  talk  quietly  about  it.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  listen  to  you,  and  if  yon  oan 
prove  that  I  have  been  in  the  wrong  I  will 
freely  apologize.  We  desire  to  respect  sdl 
opinions  and  to  receive  the  same  treatment 
from  others.” 

The  result  of  the  next  morning’s  interview 
was  that  Bonnet,  though  he  occasionally  came 
to  the  boat,  made  no  further  distnrbanoe. 
Notwithstanding  which  it  was  evident  that 
enmity  existed,  and  that  of  late  it 
had  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  deter¬ 
mined.  Small  dynamite  bombs  had  been 
more  than  once  exploded  in  the  hall.  Boughs 
had  collected  on  the  bank,  hooted,  thrown  mud 
and  made  themselves  generally  obnoxious.  But 
these  demonstrations  had  been  evidently  disap¬ 
proved  by  the  majority  of  those  who  came,  and 
on  the  evening  when  Father  Oharbonnet  wrote 
his  appeal  to  the  papers  half  a  dozen  young 
men  had  hastily  left  the  hall,  and  falling  upon 
the  ringleaders  had  chased  them  half  way  to 
town,  caught  two  or  three  of  them,  and  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  such  a  drubbing  that  they 
cried  for  mercy  and  promised  better  conduct  in 
future. 

The  champion  on  this  occasion  was  a  stranger 
in  Montargis,  but  not  quite  a  stranger  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pipotin.  Robin  Armand,  the  young 
harvester  who  at  Thnvisy,  their  previous 
halting  place,  had  been  so  bewildered  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  from 
the  lips  of  teachers  of  religion,  had  returned 
next  evening  to  the  boat,  eager  to  learn  whether 
these  advocates  of  liberty,  equality  and  frater¬ 
nity  were  anarchists  like  himself,  or  whether 
they  were  of  good  old  Father  Martin’s  sort. 
His  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
religion  had  touched  the  missionaries  to  the 
heart.  When  Bellah  had  put  a  New  Testunent 
into  his  hands,  he  had  gUmoed  at  it  and  handed 
it  back,  saying, 

“I  see,  Madame,  that  it  speaks  of  the  good 
God.  It  is  a  priest’s  book  and  not  for  me.” 

She  had  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  all  men 
need  to  know  about  God,  but  Robin  had 
replied : 

“But,  Madame,  I  do;  I  was  at  school  with 
the  Fathers  when  I  was  little.  I  am  all 
right.” 

A  few  days  later  Nicolas  was  giving  a  tem¬ 
perance  lecture,  and  his  picture  of  the  ravages 
the  drink  habit  was  making  in  France,  and  his 
appeal  to  all  true  patriots  to  flght  this  insidious 
foe,  came  straight  home  to  the  young  har¬ 
vester.  He  himself  was  fast  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  strong  drink ;  it  had  more  than 
once  cost  him  the  place  he  so  proudly  held  of 
leader  in  the  harvest  field.  As  the  leoture 
went  on,  he  felt  humiliated  at  his  weakness 
in  this  respect.  A  sudden  resolve  to  mend  his 
fault  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  step  forward  when  Nicolas  asked  for 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  resolved  to 
give  up  the  use  of  alcohol. 

But  poor  Robin  found  his  pledge  by  no  means 
easy  to  keep,  and  more  than  once  he  had  come 
to  the  boat  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Bellah  tried  to  help  him,  showing  him  a  better 
strengi  b  than  his  own,  but  it  all  seemed  Greek 
to  Robin.  “You  know  whom  God  has  given 
us  to  be  our  Saviour  from  our  sins?”  Bellah 
asked  him  one  day  when  he  came  to  her  in 
despair  at  having  again  broken  his  pledge. 

“Why  you  see,  Madame,”  he  answered,  “it 
is  so  long  since  I  was  at  school  that  1  have 
forgotten  all  that ;  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean.  ’  ’ 

But  by  degrees  the  light  began  to  dawn  upon 
him ;  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  Bellah  gave 
him  began  at  last  to  be  intelligible  to  him. 
“I  see,”  he  said  to  her  one  day,  “that  every 
word  in  this  book  is  important;”  and  when 
the  Bon  Berger  moved  on  from  Thnvisy, 
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Bellah  felt  a  good  hope  that  Robin  had  fonnd 
the  true  source  of  strength. 

Bnt  about  a  week  after  their  arrival  at 
Montargis,  as  Bellah  sat  at  work  upon  the 
little  platform,  watching  her  children  at  play 
upon  the  bank,  Robin  appeared  staggering 
along  the  road,  evidently  under  the  inflnence 
of  drink.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Pipotin  appeared 
to  sober  him.  He  stood  at  the  bridge,  hesi¬ 
tating,  and  when  she  crossed  over  to  him  he 
exclaimed, 

"Oh,  Madame,  how  ashamed  I  am  that  yon 
should  see  me  in  this  state!  Yon  know  I  did 
resist  while  the  boat  was  at  Thnvisy  and  I 
could  see  you  often,  bnt  now  that  I  have  been 
a  week  without  any  teaching  I  have  lost  my 
strength.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  lost.  I  cannot 
save  myself.  ’  ’  He  turned  away  that  she  might 
not  see  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

It  was  her  golden  opportunity  to  point  him 
to  the  Saviour.  And  this  time  the  lesson  went 
home.  The  demon  of  drink  seemed  to  take  its 
flight,  and  thenceforth  nothing  was  too  much 
for  Robin  Armand  to  do  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pipotin.  He  found  employment  at  Montargis, 
attended  the  meetings  regularly,  and  during 
the  turbulent  days  that  followed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  priest’s  manifesto,  his  loyal  alle¬ 
giance  was  always  a  comfort  and  often  an 
efficient  help  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much. 

The  result  of  Father  Oharbonnet’s  manifesto 
had  not  been  precisely  what  he  anticipated. 
The  authorities  openly  disapproved;  and  the 
anarchists,  who  at  first  had  been  willing 
enough  to  attempt  to  silence  the  missionaries, 
fonnd  the  deadly  hatred  with  which  they  were 
wont  to  regard  all  priests  reviving  with  new 
vigor  as  they  learned  to  respect  the  courage  and 
the  honesty  of  those  who  taught  upon  the  boat. 
Father  Charbonnet’s  appeal  as  published  in  La 
LuUe  was  as  a  spark  to  gunpowder.  Led  by 
Gasiwrd  Bonnet,  they  turned  upon  the  priest. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  anarchy  had  in¬ 
deed  begun.  Father  Oharbonnet  appealed  to 
the  Mayor  for  a  detail  of  police  to  guard  the 
church.  The  request  was  granted,  and  at  the 
same  time  two  policemen  were  told  off  in 
turn,  evening  by  evening,  to  guard  the  boat. 
For  though  the  anarchists  had  ceased  to  trouble 
it,  the  priest’s  own  adherents,  with  such  law¬ 
less  characters  as  they  could  press  into  the 
servioe,  continued  their  attempts  to  break  up 
the  meetings. 

Not,  however,  for  long.  The  policemen  be¬ 
came  BO  much  interested  in  the  services  that 
the  opportunity  to  guard  the  boat  was  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  whole  force,  and  the  slightest 
attempt  at  disturbance  was  summarily  dealt 
with.  Quiet  was  speedily  restored,  and  the 
last  week  of  the  Bon  Berger' b  stay  at  Montargis 
was  one  of  very  precious  ingathering.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brodart,  who  had  long  sinoe  gone  back  to 
their  own  church  at  Sens,  returned  to  help  in 
the  delightful  but  arduous  task,  which  included 
private  conversations  from  early  morning  till 
sunset  and  three  successive  meeting  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  last  day  before  the  boat  left  Mon- 
targis,  Mr.  Pipotin  received  a  visit  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Mayor,  who  came  to 
thank  him  for  the  efficiency  with  which  he 
had  maintained  his  right  to  be  heard,  and  to 
keep  order  on  his  boat. 

"I  am  interested  in  your  teachings,’’  he  said. 
"They  seem  to  give  jnst  what  is  needed  at  this 
time.  The  value  of  religion  as  a  support  to 
morals  and  good  order  is  undoubted,  bnt  be¬ 
tween  Roman  Oatholiclsm  of  which  we  are 
weary,  and  free  thought  which  does  not  satisfy 
ns,  we  are  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
We  feel  that  we  need  what  we  do  not  possess.  ’’ 

Nicolas  recommended  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  The  Mayor  bought  one  and  went  away. 

"What  about  the  little  blind  girl?’’  Mrs. 


Brodart  asked  Bellah,  as  they  watched  the  re¬ 
treating  figure  of  the  Mayor.  "I  had  hoped  to 
see  those  children  at  the  meeting  this  after¬ 
noon.  ’  ’ 

"Ah,  that  is  the  deepest  regret  of  the  last 
few  weeks,’’  replied  the  younger  woman.  "I 
meant  to  follow  them  up  and  try  to  be  of  some 
help.  Bnt  for  a  few  days  I  was  very  busy  with 
those  who  came  to  the  boat,  and  when  at  last 
I  could  look  them  up  they  had  gone.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  about  the  effect  upon  that 
hopeful  boy  when  he  finds  his  prayers  unan¬ 
swered.  ’  ’ 

Fiflne  looked  earnestly  at  her  friend  and  was 
about  to  speak  when  the  attention  of  both  was 
attracted  by  a  young  woman  who  was  walking 
toward  the  boat.  Though  simply  dressed, 
there  was  a  fine  dignity  in  her  walk  and  man¬ 
ner,  which  at  once  lifted  her  above  the  com¬ 
monplace.  She  came  rapidly  forward  and  ac¬ 
costing  Bellah  with  a  courteous  gesture  which 
still  had  in  it  something  of  defiance,  shea'^ked: 

"Yon  are  the  lady  of  this  boat,  Madame?’’ 

"I  am,’’  replied  Bellah,  holding  out  her 
hand  in  greeting. 

The  young  woman  did  not  take  the  proffered 
hand.  ‘  ‘ I  am  the  sister  of  Father  Oharbonnet,  ’  ’ 
she  said.  "May  I  see  yon  alone,  Madame?’’ 
And  Bellah  led  the  way  to  her  own  room. 

<To  be  continued). 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

An  Interdenominational  Service.  —  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  great  host  of  women  which 
appeared  in  outline  to  Israel’s  seer  going  abroad 
to  publish  the  message  of  purity  and  peace  and 
good  will,  gathered  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Ohnrch  for  a  two  hours’  aimnal  service 
of  humiliation  and  prayer.  Scripture  readings, 
short,  pointed  addresses,  prayer  and  song  filled 
the  program.  There  was  confession  of  sins 
personal— the  spirit  of  apathy,  of  worldliness 
and  selfishness  in  the  church,  and  sins  civic 
and  national  were  deplored  —  intemperance. 
Sabbath  desecration,  political  corruption,  the 
greed  of  wealth  and  power :  and  the  call  to  lift 
high  the  standard  of  purity  and  uprightness 
was  ringing  and  urgent. 

Additional  reasons  for  humiliation  were 
suggested  because  of  great  national  blessings 
— wealth,  power  and  our  new  possessions.  An 
original  hymn  embodied  in  its  last  verse  the 
Women’s  litany: 

“  Forgive,  O  6od,  the  sins  that  hide  Thy  face, 

And  bid  os  live  1 

We  cannot  let  Thee  go  nntil  Thy  grace 
Shall  all  forgive ; 

Kor  cease  onr  prayer  nntil  from  strand  to  strand 
This  whole  broad  land  shall  be  Immanuel’s  land.” 

Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  —Mrs.  Webster’s  first 
quarterly  report  will  be  read  with  especial 
interest:  "While  well-equipped  schools  in  the 
United  Sates  have  decidedly  the  advantage  of 
ns  in  some  ways,  we  are  better  off  than  they 
in  others.  It  is  delightful  to  study  geography, 
for  instance,  where  part  of  the  pupils  being 
children  of  army  officers  are  familiar  with 
other  countries ;  and  we  who  have  walked  the 
paved  streets  of  onr  beautiful  cities  at  home 
and  have  gathered  cactus  blooms  in  some 
Western  desert,  are  here  learning  the  beauty  of 
another  land.  And  the  other  children,  al¬ 
though  shut  up  all  their  lives  on  a  little 
island,  have  still  been  near  two  of  the  grandest 
things  in  nature— the  mountains  and  sea. 

"Two  languages  are  confusing  at  first,  bnt 
they  make  one  richer.  A  dove  has  two  soft 
sounding  names,  suggesting  exquisite  soft 
plumage  and  his  low,  sweet  evening  song." 

TheOhildren. — "I  watch  the  girls  sometimes 
while  at  play,  with  thoughts  which  they  can¬ 
not  know.  They  are  thinking  of  some  little 
game  which  must  end  in  fifteen  minutes ;  and 
I  of  a  great  plan  which  shall,  be  finished  when 
the  world  is  redeemed.  I  think  of  their  parents 


— their  ancestors,  so  different  in  education  and 
religion  and  home  life,  so  often  engaged  in 
bitter  warfare,  and  then  of  the  laughing  girls. 
‘The  weak  things  of  the  world  shall  confound 
the  mighty.  ’  With  years  of  Christian  train¬ 
ing,  these  children  shall  win  victories  that  war 
engines  cannot  win  and  take  away  bitterness 
and  heartaches  that  treaties  of  peace  can  never 
help. 

"I  wish  you  might  have  seen  the  girls  one 
day.  They  were  out  in  the  corridor  with 
their  hands  joined  so  as  to  form  a  ring.  There 
were  the  dark  haired  native  girls  and  the 
fairer  Americans,  and  one  little  Danish  child, 
the  daughter  of  onr  good  friend,  the  British 
Consul.  Yon  shall  hear  more  of  her  another 
time.  They  moved  around  in  a  circle  singing 
a  Spanish  song.  In  the  centre  of  the  ring  was 
a  chubby  little  girl  whose  American  father  had 
a  Mexican  wife.  The  child,  because  of  her 
brightness,  has  been  admitted  to  school  rather 
early.  Her  name  is  Sophie  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  love  her.  She  answers  those  who  speak 
to  her  in  lisping  baby- talk,  either  Spanish  or 
English  as  the  case  may  require.  ’’ 

The  Dark  and  the  Light. — "Do  not  think 
that  I  fail  to  see  the  dark  side  of  things.  I 
have  been  here  three  months  and  I  am  not 
blind.  I  have  seen  sin  and  shame  enough  to 
make  my  heart  sick.  Yet,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  me  and  helps 
me  day  by  day,  I  would  face  ten  worlds  as  bad 
as  this.  The  Lord  bless  yon  in  all  your  work 
and  send  you  good  news  from  every  field.  ’  ’ 

Indians  in  New  Mexico. — "Six  years  ago,’’ 
writes  Miss  Houston  from  Seama,  "children 
were  taken  out  of  school  to  attend  fiestas  and 
returned  in  a  very  demoralized  condition.  But 
now,  not  a  sound  of  the  former  wild  orgies  is 
to  be  heard  among  onr  people,  neither  do  they 
attend  the  neighboring  fiestas  which  are  in 
full  play  in  most  of  the  other  Laguna  Pueblos. 
The  poor  things  were  once  so  chain- bound  in 
their  dark  superstitions  that  to  appease  an 
angry  god  they  made  yearly  offerings  of  food 
and  clothing  for  the  dead,  bnt  now  they  are 
listening  to  and  accepting  the  Gcspel  as  their, 
only  salvation.  ’  ’ 

In  Utah.  —  From  one  mission  a  teacher 
writes :  ‘ '  This  is  the  second  year  at  the  Home 
for  my  sister  who  was  brought  up  a  Mormon. 
I  am  very  much  encouraged  as  there  has  come 
to  be  a  marked  change  in  her  attitude  towards 
religions  matters.  She  has  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
May  God  grant  that  she  may  soon  give  herself 
to  him.  ’’ 

Wasatch  Academy,  Mount  Pleasant.  — 
"Strange  and  startling  questions  are  some¬ 
times  asked  by  pupils  of  the  Bible  class.  While 
studying  Old  Testament  history,  one  asked: 
‘Will  a  polygamist  go  to  heaven?’  ’’ 

"Two  of  onr  graduates  at  the  last  commence¬ 
ment  did  credit  to  onr  school.  One  is  now  in 
a  store,  but  hopes  to  continue  her  musical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  near  future.  The  other,  whose 
home  is  over  a  hundred  miles  south  of  here, 
has  been  offered  a  position  as  teacher  in  her 
home  town.’’ 

From  another  point  a  worker  writes:  "It 
seems  sometimes  almost  futile  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  children  into  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  right  relation  to  God,  because  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  religions  system  here  and  in  many  cases 
the  home  influences  which  are  directly  opposed 
to  these.  ’  ’ 

Pleasant  Grove. — Miss  Taylor  is  happy  to  re¬ 
port  one  addition  to  the  ohnrch  from  the  day 
school,  a  dear  little  girl  of  ten  years.  Her 
parents  were  Mormons,  bnt  now  they  and  an 
older  brother  are  earnest  Christians,  rejoicing 
that  our  mission  is  here  to  help  them.  This- 
little  girl  walks  two  miles  to  school  and 
scarcely  ever  misses  a  day.  We  are  thankful 
that  there  are  a  few  earnest  ones  among  ns. 
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'the  resalt  of  yoar  sustaining  the  work  at  this 
place.  ’  ’ 

From  a  litle  town  of  about  one  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  one  writes:  “The  Mormons  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  missionary  force.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  estimate  the  Mormons  have  one  mission¬ 
ary  to  every  two  hundred  adherents.  Mormon- 
ism  is  not  quite  seventy  years  old,  yet  it  has 
girdled  the  globe.  There  is  scarcely  an  island 
of  the  sea,  a  country  in  the  world,  or  a  state  in 
the  Union  where  Mormonism  has  not  planted 
itself.  It  blights,  blasts  and  blackens  every 
place,  heart  and  home  that  it  touches.” 

From  a  school  in  Idaho  one  reports:  “My 
school  increases  in  spite  of  opposition.  The 
Christmas  entertainment  has  helped  ns.  Parents 
came  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Well,  this  is  like  old 
times,  and  you  do  not  know  how  much  we 
enjoy  it  and  how  much  good  will  come  from  it.  ’ 

“Daring  the  quarter  I  believe  I  have  done 
everything  but  build  a  house.  I  have  put  in 
window-panes,  shoveled  coal,  chopped  wood, 
etc.,  besides  my  regular  work  as  mission 
teacher.  Sabbath  school  is  better  attended, 
the  children  come  more  regularly  and  manifest 
more  interest  in  the  lesson.  ”  H.  E.  B. 

In  September,  1900,  there  is  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  an  International  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  legal  and  social  recognition 
ef  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 

HOME  MISSION  WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

That  God  is  blessing  this  work  is  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent.  And  of  this  fact  a  notable 
illustration  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Corner  Church  in  the  Presbytery  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  that  ohnrch,  a  rural 
congregation  with  a  long  and  honorable  his¬ 
tory,  but  much  depleted  by  deaths  and  re¬ 
movals,  was  aided  at  the  time  of  the  settling 
of  a  new  pastor,  by  the  sum  of  |100  per  year, 
the  understanding  being  that  this  aid  was  to 
be  given  but  for  a  very  short  time  and  to  be 
decreased  in  amount  year  by  year.  In  part 
under  this  encouragement,  its  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Condit,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Princeton,  took  up  the  work,  visiting  indefati- 
gably  from  house  to  house  and  devoting  much 
energy  at  the  outset  to  the  repairing  and 
improving  of  the  ohnrch  property.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  new  roof  has  been  put  upon  the  church, 
the  church  and  chapel  repainted  and  in  part 
refurnished.  And  now  on  February  4,  1900, 
twenty-eight  persons  were  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  twenty- two  of  these 
on  confession  of  their  faith,  making  forty-six 
in  all  since  the  new  pastor  came;  and  the 
whole  moral  tone  of  the  community  has  been 
elevated.  Surely  the  small  sum  which  was 
guaranteed  to  this  discouraged  congregation 
out  of  the  Home  Mission  fund  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  could  hardly  have  been  more 
wisely  expended. 

WELLPINIT  MISSION. 

D.  D.  Allen. 

“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

At  a  young  people's  meeting  on  Christmas 
Eve,  fifteen  hands  were  raised  expressing  a 
desire  to  become  Christians.  Many  of  the 
young  people  came  on  Christmas  morning  and 
decorated  the  church  beautifully  with  ever¬ 
greens.  They  brought  in  a  beautiful  fir  tree 
and  ornamented  it  nicely  with  strings  of 
popped  corn,  paper  flowers,  etc.  The  program, 
consisting  of  recitations,  duets,  quartets  and 
songs  by  the  Sunday-school  was  much  enjoyed. 
Mrs.  Allen  drilled  the  young  people  on  the 
different  parts  until  she  was  hoarse.  Some  of 
them  were  quite  rude  when  we  came  here,  but 
they  have  been  won  by  kindness  and  their 
desire  to  learn  to  sing. 


We  commenced  services  on  Friday  morning, 
December  29,  preparatory  to  the  communion 
service.  We  had  had  a  meeting  of  the  Session 
on  almost  every  Sabbath  daring  the  fall.  Many 
had  come  before  the  Session  at  those  meetings 
to  be  advised  as  to  their  fitness  to  come  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Hence  we  supposed  the  Session 
would  not  have  so  much  to  do  as  common 
during  the  communion  service.  But  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  so  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people  that  there  was  a  greater  desire  than 
ever  to  commemorate  the  dying  love  of  him 
who  gave  his  life  to  save  us  from  perishing. 

The  Session  was  kept  busy  from  10  A.  M. 
until  10  P.  M.  each  day,  except  daring  the  serv¬ 
ices,  and  to  eat  their  meals  and  do  their 
chores.  We  had  two  services  each  day,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  three  each  Sunday  and 
Monday.  During  the  progress  of  the  meetings 
fifty-seven  persons  came  before  the  Session. 
Many  of  these  desired  the  judgment  of  the 
Session  as  to  whether  their  offenses  would  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
In  some  oases  past  offenses  had  been  so  aggra¬ 
vated  that  we  had  to  advise  the  applicant  not 
to  approach  the  Lord’s  table.  Twenty-four 
persons  were  received  on  confession  of  faith. 
Many  others  were  almost  persuaded  to  give 
themselves  to  Ohrist.  The  lips  of  some  quiv¬ 
ered  as  we  spoke  to  them  of  what  Ohrist  had 
done  for  them  and  of  the  danger  of  staying 
away  from  him  when  he  is  pleading  with 
them  to  come  and  be  saved.  But  they  were 
not  yet  ready  to  give  up  the  world  aud  become 
followers  of  Ohrist.  In  the  open  conference  at 
the  close  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  service, 
twenty-three  persons  were  counted  on  the  floor 
at  the  same  time,  all  talking  at  once. 

Although  our  new  church,  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  old  one,  yet  it 
was  packed  at  almost  every  service.  Some  had 
come  twenty-five  miles.  One  woman  walked 
eighteen  miles.  It  was  quite  interesting  to 
see  how  nicely  the  ushers  did  their  work,  in 
packing  the  people  so  closely  together  that 
scarcely  room  could  be  found  for  another  one. 
New  pews  had  been  purchased  sufficient  to  seat 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  comfortably. 
Also  the  benches  had  been  carried  in  from  the 
old  church.  Even  then  the  edge  of  the  pulpit 
platform  was  crowded  with  children  and  some 
had  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  fioor.  But  few  of 
the  young  people  were  professing  Christians 
before,  but  many  of  them  have  come  out 
brightly  on  the  Lord’s  side  and  several  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  services.  A  desire 
was  expressed  by  some  to  have  a  watch-night 
service  to  close  the  old  year  and  usher  in  the 
new,  but  I  had  done  so  much  talking  that  at 
the  close  of  the  young  people’s  meeting  on 
Sabbath  night,  I  was  so  nearly  worn  out  that  I 
was  compelled  to  give  the  watch-night  meeting 
into  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  seek  for  rest. 
Our  interpreter  was  so  nearly  worn  out  on 
Monday  evening  that  he  had  to  get  a  substitute. 
The  most  profound  interest  was  manifest  to 
the  close. 

Preached  to  fifty  or  more  Indians  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  ten  miles  from  here,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  January  14.  All  sat  on  the  floor.  They 
said,  “Can’t  yon  come  and  preach  to  us  every 
Sunday,  or  send  an  elder  to  hold  service?” 

'  ‘  Truly  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
ns,  whereof  we  are  glad.  ’  ’  When  we  consider 
what  these  Indians  were  only  a  few  years  ago, 
while  they  were  strangers  to  the  grace  of  God, 
can  any  one  say,  “Missions  are  a  failure.”  It 
is  the  Lord’s  work,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes. 

This  church  of  Wellpinit,  Wash.,  was  organ¬ 
ized  seventeen  years  ago,  in  the  home  of  Chief 
Lot.  They  built  a  little  log  church  about  sev¬ 
enteen  by  twenty  feet.  After  holding  service 
in  that  for  several  years,  an  addition  was  built, 
making  it  seventeen  by  thirty  four  feet.  It 


was  a  very  rude  building  indeed ;  about  half 
of  the  0  ongregation  had  to  sit  on  the  floor.  The 
ooug  regati  on  had  grown  so  much  that  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  larger  and  more  comfortable 
bui  Iding.  This  the  Lord  has  helped  us  to  pro¬ 
cure.  The  present  building  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  old  one,  with  the  addition.  It  is  quite 
comfortable  aud  is  neatly  built.  It  has  been 
foaul  to  ba  non  e  too  large,  and  if  the  congre¬ 
gation  continues  to  increase,  we  may  have  to 
build  an  addition  to  it.  We  have  procured 
good  comfortable  pews,  though  not  enough. 

A  private  letter  recently  received  from  mis 
siouaries  in  Asiatic  Turkey  confirms  the  recent 
statements  of  our  contributor,  H.  le  Poer,  with 
accoants  of  petty  outrages,  such  as  house¬ 
breaking.  In  one  station  robbers  attempted 
carrying  off  the  safe  containing  the  funds  for 
the  mission.  The  incident  is  thus  described: 
“Little  L.  woke  up,  and  seeing  a  light, 
thought  the  family  were  down-stairs.  He  got 
up  in  his  nightgown  and  went  down,  when  a 
man  seized  him  and  pressed  his  mouth  so  hard 
that  he  broke  out  two  front  teeth.  His  mother 
on  coming  upon  the  scene  received  an  ugly 
blow  upon  the  head.  Then  the  father,  who 
had  no  weapon  at  hand,  seized  a  chair  and  ran 
at  one  ruffian,  whereupon  they  all  disappeared. 
Soon  after  a  paper  was  pasted  on  the  street 
gate,  threatening  all  the  missionaries  with  a 
second  visit,  in  which  no  one  is  to  be  spared 
unless  money  is  given  to  the  intruders.  ’  ’ 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

Amot-Pabis— Why  connect  these  two  places, 
separated  so  widely  geographically,  by  cus¬ 
tom,  religion  and  history?  Because  they  are 
connected  by  deep  religious  need  and  because 
they  are  stretching  out  hands  towards  America, 
who  stands  like  a  bountiful  mother  giving 
from  her  generous  heart  supply  for  the  various 
needs  of  the  world.  Happy,  prosperous 
America  I  God  has  blessed  your  fields  and 
farms  and  shops  and  factories,  your  commerce, 
your  army  and  navy  and  you  stand  to-day  peer¬ 
less  among  the  nations.  May  God  keep  you 
ever  generous  and  sympathetic.  Be  thankful, 
be  obedient  to  obligations,  and  God  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bless  you. 

Thus  thought  I  as  I  tarried  a  moment  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  on  my  way  to 
church  where  I  was  to  present  the  MoAll  work. 
A  missionary  from  Amoy  was  present  and  he 
was  telling  of  the  work  of  God  in  China.  It 
was  a  story  of  heart  need,  of  glad  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  when  made  known.  Below  the 
surface,  in  its  depths,  the  human  heart  is  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  It  needs  God.  It  is 
crying  out  in  its  ignorant  way  for  God.  Oh  I 
hasten  Christians  of  America  to  preach  to 
every  creature  the  Gospel  of  salvation. 

Then  I  went  on  to  my  appointment  to  speak 
of  France.  Said  Mrs.  Tyng  lately  in  an  address : 
“There  are  no  people  in  Europe  so  gay,  so 
brilliant,  so  captivating,  so  generous  as  the 
French.  No  other  country  is  richer  in  re¬ 
sources,  no  country  filled  with  more  unrest  and 
suspicion.”  Why  plant  missions  in  the  heart 
of  Paris,  the  gay,  the  tumultuoas  city,  “the 
city  full  of  stirs?”  Why  go  to  this  people  so 
cultivated,  so  captivating?  Many  ask  that 
question,  not  discerning  the  real  state  of  things 
in  France.  We  go  to  France  because  of  the 
need  of  the  French  people.  Their  need  of  the 
Gospel  is  very  great.  The  great  churohless 
masses  need  to  hear  it.  The  great  sinning 
population  need  to  hear  it.  The  heart  of  the 
French  people  longs  for  the  GospeL  And 
when  presented  with  truthfulness,  with  gentle¬ 
ness,  with  love,  the  French  people  receive  it 
with  great  avidity. 

What  have  we  at  hand  to  meet  this  great 
need?  Nothing  that  goes  so  directly  to  the 
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need  as  the  McAll  Mission.  It  presents  the 
great  affirmations  of  the  Gospel  concerning 
God.  It  yiyifies  Jesns  as  a  real  Savionr  from 
sin  and  evil  habit  and  mood  of  doabt.  It 
emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence.  It  gives  to  the  hnman  heart,  when 
it  has  been  all  along  crying  for  a  real  relief 
from  the  burden  of  sin,  a  real  comfort,  peace 
and  joy. 

*  All  France  will  be  in  Paris  daring  the  Ex  - 
position.  Why  shoald  not  the  McAll  Mission 
stand  with  extended  hand,  holding  forth  the 
Bible?  That  is  jast  what  it  is  planning  to  do. 
At  Salle  Philadelphia,  on  Rue  Boyale,  will  be 
|Ooated  a  bureau  for  Bible  and  tract  distribu  • 
(ion  and  for  evangelistic  agencies.  Another 
place  nearer  the  Expos!  tion  grounds  will  in  al  1 
probability  be  obtained,  where  preaching  serv  - 
ioes  and  ministering  se  trices  of  various  kinds 
wi  1  be  hel  d.  Our  Quaker  friends  of  England 
ex  eot  to  share  with  the  Mission  the  expense 
and  the  convenience  of  this  hall.  If  the 
friends  of  M  cAll  work  in  England  and  Amer  ca 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  at  this  time  a 
vast  amount  of  Gospel  light  will  be  poured 
upon  France.  Oh  God,  raise  up  for  us  men 
and  women  in  America  who  will  give  us][the 
money  that  is  needed  for  this  urgent  work ! 


FARM,  GARDEN  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States. — An  inter* 
esting  departure  in  forestry  is  the  preparation 
of  a  book  on  the  subject  for  the  Paris  Exposi* 
tion,  which  opens  April  16,  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reviewing  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  scientific  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  The  Division  of  Forestry  will 
contribute  a  short  history  of  forestry  in  this 
country.  It  will  also  contain  an  account  of  the 
efforts  of  private  landholders  to  apply  the 
principles  of  forestry.  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  says  that  much  more  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  United  States  in  this  line  than 
has  been  supposed,  and  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  for¬ 
ester  of  the  Department,  holds  that  wherever 
private  owners  have  made  the  effort  to  use  the 
merchantable  timber,  without  injuring  its 
productive  power  and  to  establish  new  forests, 
there  has  been  the  intention  of  true  forestry. 
The  methods  may  have  been  imperfect,  but 
they  have  tended  toward  economic  forest  man¬ 
agements  so  far  as  their  object  was  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  land  for  producing  woods. 
Among  the  measures  tending  in  this  direction 
are  methods  that  have  been  adopted  "because 
it  pays,  ’  ’  of  leaving  the  small  trees  standing 
■o  that  the  lumbermen  can  return  for  a  second 
crop  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  possible ; 
and  the  adoption  by  farmers  of  methods,  in  get¬ 
ting  their  woo^  for  saving  the  best  trees  and 
promoting  their  growth  and  that  of  the  new 
ones;  of  keeping  sprout  lands  to  be  cut  over 
regularly  and  systematically  for  periodical  re¬ 
newal;  also  tree  planting  on  waste  places,  hill¬ 
sides  liable  to  be  washed,  and  the  banks  of 
streams;  also  the  wind  breaks  in  the  treeless 
West,  and  special  plantations  for  fence  poets. 
A  kind  of  forestry  practice  is  the  special  pains 
taken  by  farmers  and  in  lumbering  districts  to 
lessen  the  daneer  of  fires.  Forester  Pinchot 


‘•Wilful  Waste  i 

Makes  Woeful  Want/’  j 

It  is  as  wasteful  not  to  secure  what  you 
need  and  might  have  as  it  is  to  squander  \ 
what  you  already  possess.  Health  is  a 
priceless  possession.  You  can  secure  it  I 
and  keep  it  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  \ 
which  purifies  the  bloody  cures  disease, 
j  and  invigorates  the  whole  system.  I 

Impure  Blood— “Mv  teoe  would  be  covered 
I  with  aoAbe  from  impure  blood,  but  ever  since  I  I 
'  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  my  blood  seems 
to  be  perfectly  pure  and  I  am  strong  and  in  good 
healtn.”  J.  Habtsshn,  760  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  I 
New  York. 


Hood’s  Pills  core  liver  ills;  the  non-lrtl*^**~t  and  r 

paly  eatharttc  to  take  with  Hood's  Saivaparllla  I 


desires  that  all  the  information  that  can  be 
gained  be  sent  to  him;,for  the  proposed  article. 

Doughnuts,  Fried^  Oakes'?" and' Crullers. — 
They  were  all  made  in  our  family  when  I  was  a 
child.  My  father  came  from  Stockbridge  among 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  my  mother’s  family  from 
Oonnectiout,  so  that  the  good  New  England 
cookery  was  to  be  expected.  Whether  the 
varieties  named  came  from  the  different  states 
we  do  not  know,  but  of  this  we  are  »ure,  they 
were  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other — no 
doubt  about  the  names— and  all  excellent  eat¬ 
ing.  The  doughnuts  were  made  as  described 
in  The  Evangelist  of  January  4,  from  raised 
dough  with  sugar  and  spice,  though  the  good 
mother  sometimes  made  a  few  without  sugar 
to  be  eaten  with  a  cup  of  prime  coffee.  Fried 
cakes  were  made  quickly,  without  yeast, 
perhaps  like  those  described  by  the  editor 
of  Household:  certainly  they  were  very 
much  enjoyed.  But  best  of  all  were  the  de¬ 
licious  little  crullers,  formed  with  a  paste-cut¬ 
ter,  a  little  brass  wheel  crimped  on  the  edge 
and  often  used  in  cutting  and  ornamenting 
pie  paste,  but  not  to  be  found  I  think,  at  the 
present  day.  I  send  the  recipe  that  we  care¬ 
fully  preserve  for  old  time’s  sake,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  use  for  our  own  "delectation" : 

Orullers. — To  one  egg,  take  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  melted  butter  and  three  tablespoonfnls 
of  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light  and  stir 
into  the  butter  and  sugar  when  creamed  to¬ 
gether.  Make  very  stiff  with  flour,  roll  into 
thin  sheets  and  out  into  small  squares,  which 
shoald  have  three  or  four  slits  cut  through  so 
that  the  little  bars  may  be  bent  in  fancy  shapes. 
Drop  in  hot  lard  and  fry  to  a  light  brown.  If 
just  right  they  will  truly  "melt  in  your 
mouth."  G.  M.  "W. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Raised  Doughnuts.  —  One  quart  of  bread 
dough ;  work  in  one  cup  of  mixed  batter  and 
lard ;  to  this  add  two  eggs  beaten  light,  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  sugar.  Flavor  with  nutmeg. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly,  work  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  set  away  to  rise 
for  three  hours  in  warm  comer.  Then  roll  out, 
out  in  small  round  balls  or  rings  and  fry  in 
deep  boiling  fat. 

New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Pansies  for  early  blooming  shoald  be  sowed 
in  February  in  the  house,  if  you  have  no  plants 
carried  over  from  last  fall.  Young  plants  will 
give  some  good  blooms  this  spring  and  then  be 
in  splendid  shape  for  a  fine  display  in  the  fall. 
When  the  young  seedlings  get  three  pairs  of 
leaves  they  shoald  be  pricked  out  into  boxes 
or  flats  four  inches  deep  and  kept  growing  in  a 
cool  room. 

A  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  poured  upon  the 
soil  of  rubber  plants,  near  the  stalk,  about 
once  a  month,  is  an  excellent  tonic,  says  Helen 
M.  Richardson  in  Good  Housekeeping.  Wash¬ 
ing  the  leaves  with  milk  will  keep  them  dark 
and  glqssy ;  and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
worms  are  destroying  the  roots,  dissolve  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  mustard  in  a  little  water  and 
pour  it  upon  the  soil.  If  worms  are  there,  they 
will  immediately  appear  The  mustard  acts 
like  fire,  burning  the  worm’s  skin  the  instant 
it  touches  it. 

Insects  and  plant  diseases  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  conflict  and  rest  during 
winter’s  cold  in  egg  mass  or  cocoon,  in  con- 
idium  or  spore.  The  warmth  of  spring  will 
again  waken  them  from  inactivity  and  unless 
their  coming  has  been  prepared  for  they  will, 
as  before,  claim  too  large  a  share  of  many  a 
grower’s  crop.  The  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
may  well  spend  some  of  his  winter  leisure  in 
freshening  up  at  the  institute  his  knowledge  of 
fungicides  and  insecticides  or  in  going  through 
his  file  of  bulletins  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
Bulletin  161  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  gives  details  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  gooseberry  mildew  and  offers  the 
grower  a  remedy  so  cheap  and  so  effectual 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  its  use.  A 
potassium  sulphide  solution  does  the  business 
and  costs  less  than  half  a  cent  a  bush  for 
materials.  The  Station  will  send  the  bulletin 
to  any  one  who  requests  it. 


To  THE  Editor  or  the  Evanoelist: 

Do  you  or  your  readers,  musical  and  studi¬ 
ous,  know  of  any  simple,  inexpensive  device 
that  will  hold  books  open,  without  harm  to 
binding,  on  music-rack,  desk  or  table? 

Yours  truly,  Joseph  Dana. 

Bradford,  Mass. 
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Alum  baUng  powders  are  the  greatest 
menacerston^thof  the  present  day. 
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ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  Britain  in  fighting 
the  Boers,  is  to  unify  Southern  Africa  from 
the  Gape  to  Egypt,  and  this  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  several  desirable  things.  Tom  Livingstone, 
a  son  of  the  great  African  missionary  and  ex¬ 
plorer,  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  credit  for  originating  the  idea  of  s 
’ '  Gape  to  Gairo’  ’  Railway,  the  praise  for  which 
has  been  popularly  given  to  another  minis¬ 
ter’s  eon,  the  Hon.  Gecil  Rhodes.  Tom  Living¬ 
stone  died  at  an  early  age,  but  he  had  planned 
great  things  before  he  died.  A  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  says :  ‘  ‘  The  inception  of 
this  idea  was  due,  not  to  Rhodes,  but  to  Tom 
Livingstone,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  great  mis¬ 
sionary  doctor  and  explorer.  Sending  for  me 
on  his  return  from  Gairo  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
early  in  1876,  hejdeveloped  the  dream  of  his 
life,  and  requested  me  to  organize  for  him 
and  accompany  |him  on  an  expedition  from 
Gairo  to  Gape  Town.  ‘We  will  go  through 
from  here  to  Gape  Town,  ’  he  said  to  me,  ‘  and 
preach  a  railway,  and  it  shall  be  called  Living¬ 
stone’s  line.’  ’’  One  of  our  Ganadian  Presby¬ 
terian  contemporaries  hereupon  affirms  that 
"the  spirit  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  permeating 
the  British  Empire  at  this  moment.  ’  ’  That 
the  great  missionary  ever  contemplated,  or 
were  he  still  of  earth,  would  sanction,  "the 
bloody  arbitrament"  now  on,  we  gravely  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren) 
is  Moderator- elect  of  the  next  General  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch  of  England.  His 
recent  special  efficiency  in  raising  funds  for 
the  new  Westminster  Gollege,  Gambridge,  is 
thus  recognized  and  honored. 

Dr.  Habershon,  who  attended  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  last  sickness,  is  an  elder  in  Marylebone 
Presbyterian  Ghurch,  London. 

A  Congress  of  the  French  Protestant  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  practical  study  of  social  questions 
will  be  held  at  Nimes,  March  13  to  16.  An 
excursion  to  the  remarkably  interesting  town  of 
Aigues  Mortes  will  be  included  in  the  program. 
It  was  to  the  gloomy  and  impregnable  Tower  of 
Constance  in  the  fortifications  of  that  little  sea¬ 
port  town  that  Huguenot  women  were  sent, 
when  men  convicted  of  the  same  offense — of 
being  Protestants — were  sent  to  the  galleys. 

It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  have  been  sent  to  Captain  Dreyfus. 
A  visitor  lately  saw  upon  his  table  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  sender  had  marked 
the  passages  which  he  deemed  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Gapt.  Dreyfus’s  case.  Other  visitors, 
at  Mme  Dreyfus’s  request,  copied  certain  texts 
'  which  she  found  particularly  touching. 
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Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

ATHLETICS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la.— 
The  past  few  years  have  shown  that  there  is 
a  place  in  the  university  life  for  athletics,  of 
far  more  value  than  a  good  advertising  me- 
dinm,  or  a  means  of  obtaining  necessary  exer¬ 
cise,  and  it  is  this  side  of  the  athletic  question 
that  needs  broad-minded  discussion.  There  is 
a  popular  impression  that  good  athletics  is  the 
making  of  a  university ;  that  the  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  attained  by  the  football  team  is  a 
criterion  of  the  other  departments.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  university  whose  ideals 
are  real  and  are  placed  upon  the  highest  plane 
produces  the  best  athletics  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  it  produces  the  best  men. 

It  is  the  ideals  in  athletics  as  a  whole  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  if,  as  we  admit,  they 
have  their  place  in  educational  affairs.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  regretted  if  by  some  athletics 
are  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil;  for  there 
are  alas,  too  few  unifying  influences  in  our 
universities  to  hold  lightly  the  ground  upon 
which  the  students  of  the  several  departments 
meet  with  common  interest.  The  tendency  to 
specialization  defeats  the  best  ends  for  which 
our  university  life  is  intended,  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  departments  spend  their  college 
days  altogether  selfishly,  taking  in  all  that 
comes  their  way  and  giving  out  nothing; 
living  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  their  own 
interests  and  coming  in  touch  with  no  other 
influences. 

There  is  an  idea,  held  to  most  firmly  by  the 
student  body,  that  having  a  university  degree 
is  having  a  university  education.  And  in  the 
hurry  the  true  aims  are  lost  sight  of,  so  that 
we  see  our  cities  crowded  with  farmer  boys 
possessed  of  various  degrees,  whose  citizenship 
is  impaired  and  whose  earning  capacity  hardly 
compensates  for  the  money  paid  and  time  spent 
in  obtaining  this  so-called  college  education. 
All  men  must  take  their  places  in  the  world 
essentially  as  workers,  and  if  their  university 
experience  makes  of  them  mere  thinking 
machines,  then  are  they  starting  their  life’s 
career  handicapped.  Our  universities  must  be 
that  true  alma- mater  whose  broad  wings  cover 
the  transition  period  from  boyhood  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  whose  sons  go  forth  to  take  their 
places  in  the  world,  above  all  manly,  unselfish, 
self-contained  and  in  the  broadest  sense  chari¬ 
table.  If  then,  athletics  may  play  some  part 
in  this  scheme,  let  no  one  hamper  its  progress 
or  be  sparing  of  enthusiasm. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  contests  the  out- 
of-door  branch  of  our  university  athletics  has 


Tl^OULD  you  rather  buy 
’  ^  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn’t  good  for  his  business. 

Our  "Index"  describes  a//  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  siie  and  shape  of  cnimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 
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the  stronger  influence,  not  with  the  individual 
alone,  but  upon  the  entire  student  body.  The 
tendency  in  all  our  athletics  is  to  sacrifice  in¬ 
dividual  interest  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  we  emphasize  more  and  more  the  value  of 
“Team  Play’’  in  our  games.  So  it  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  upon  the  whole  university  that 
concerns  us  most,  and  our  interest  in  the  unit 
is  only  a  means  to  the  end. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  enthusiasm  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  and  encouraged  with  the 
best  ends  in  view.  May  not  the  students  take 
pride  in  the  cleanness  of  their  teams  ?  May 
they  not  glory  in  the  earnest  and  manly  effort 
of  the  indiviinals.  rather  than  delight  in  the 
winning  of  the  games,  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of 
everything  legitimate.  “Sport  for  Sport’s 
Sake’’  is  no  myth,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
in  this  country  we  can  see  no  good  in  our 
opponents.  It  is,  therefore,  only  through  the 
individual  members  of  the  various  teams  that 
this  happy  condition  may  be  realized,  and  with 
them  the  practical  work  must  begin.  Who 
can  measure  among  the  hero- worshippers  of  a 
university  the  influence  exerted  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  football  player,  or  the  winner  of  an  inter¬ 
collegiate  track  event?  He  is  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  lower  classmen  and  made  much 
of  even  by  the  faculties.  Is  it  not  essential 
then,  that  the  hero  be  surrounded  by  the  best 
influences  possible?  Do  we  not  find  in  these 
university  heroes  the  best  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
seminate  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  several  schools  those  influences  which 
will  equip  the  individual  and  make  his  living 
in  the  world  worth  the  while?  The  rigid  self- 
discipline,  both  on  and  off  the  field,  the  entire 
self-control  under  most  trying  circumstances, 
is  teaching  a  lesson  to  our  athletes  of  to-day  that 
they  will  look  back  upon  in  after  life  and  see 
of  what  incalculable  value  it  has  been  to  them. 

The  boy  away  from  home  can  come  into  no 
better  atmosphere  than  this,  if  he  be  possessed 
of  that  physical  equipment  that  has  in  it  great 
possibilities  for  good  or  bad.  No  member  of 
the  various  faculties  can  come  so  close  to  the 
students  as  the  coaches  or  trainers,  thus  it  is 
essential  that  those  into  whose  hands  these 
athletes  are  given  for  instruction  should  have 
clearly  before  them  what  their  highest  func¬ 
tion  is,  and  it  is  all  important  that  their  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  should  be  fully  realized. 

Dr.  Aldbn  Arthur  Knipb, 

College  Life  and  College  Athletics  at 
Dartmouth. — The  name  of  “poor  man’s  col¬ 
lege,’’  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  Dart¬ 
mouth,  is  misleading.  This  merely  expresses 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  men  without  finan¬ 
cial  means  find  that  here  they  are  little  handi¬ 
capped  by  such  a  condition.  The  expense  of 
living  is  small,  many  free  scholarships  are 
available,  and  every  possible  advantage  is 
offered  to  poor  but  worthy  men  to  secure  an 
education.  Still,  Dartmouth  is  by  no  means 
merely  a  poor  man’s  college;  there  are  many 
men  of  wealth  among  its  members.  Here  in  a 
little  country  village  seven  hundred  men,  rich 
and  poor,  are  brought  together.  The  natural 
result  of  circumstances  and  environment  is  a 
democracy.  Distinctions^of  wealth  are  practi¬ 


cally  obliterated ;  sterling  worth'and  not^finance 
is  the  basis  by  which  a  man  is  judged. 

Three  branches  of  sport  are  recognized  at 
Dartmouth:  football,  baseball  and  track-athlet¬ 
ics.  Bowing,  the  most  expensive  form  of  all 
college  athletics,  has  not  been  indulged  in  for 
many  years,  and  probably  will  never  be  re¬ 
vived.  Each  of  these  three  departments  is 
supported  by  a  direct  tax  levied  upon  each  stu¬ 
dent.  The  combined  taxes  for  the  year  amount 
to  considerably  less  than  ten  dollars  a  man. 

In  a  general  survey  of  this  sort,  we  must 
look  at  athletics  from  the  standpoints  of  two 
classes  of  men:  those  who  actively  participate, 
and  those  who  do  not.  So  far  as  time  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  little  if  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  In  reply  to  a  query  concerning 
his  appetite,  Daniel  Webster  once  replied: 
‘  ‘  Sometimes  I  eat  more  than  usual,  but  never 
less.  ’  ’  The  remark  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
college  man’s  leisure;  he  seems  sure  to  take  at 
least  a  certain  amount.  The  athlete  devotes 
his  time  for  diversion  to  vigorous  physical  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  men  at  Dartmouth, 
probably  two  hundred  are  to  some  extent  en¬ 
gaged  in  athletics  during  the  year.  The  bene¬ 
fit  then  extends  directly  to  more  than  one- 
fonrth  of  the  entire  college.  While  not  so 
great,  the  advantage  to  the  remainder  is  still 
considerable.  In  every  college,  and  especially 
in  one  situated  in  a  small  town  like  Hanover, 
there  is  constant  demand  for  something  to  take 
up  time  and  attention.  To  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  athletics  answers  this  demand.  Each 
student  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
each  team  and  cheerfully  gives  his  financial 
and  personal  encouragement.  Of  course  we  do 
not  assert  that  conditions  here  are  absolutely 
ideal,  nor  do  we  claim  that  financial  support 
is  always  given  by  every  student  without  an 
occasional  prodding.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  our  athletics  are  on  a  firm,  clean  basis, 
that  their  influence  is  decidedly  healthy,  and 
that  faculty  and  students  are  in  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  upon  the  subject.  We  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  athletic  contests  in  leagues 
in  which  Dartmouth  has  engaged  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  she  has  to  her  credit 
twenty-four  victories,  while  her  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  has  thirteen. 

Such  is  our  past  and  present  in  athletics ;  for 
the  future  we  have  no  fears. 

Athletics  at  Harvard. — The  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  men¬ 
tal  development  of  the  students  who  come  to 
Harvard  has  long  been  fully  recognized.  Few 
of  the  youths  are  fully  grown,  very  few  can 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  without 
breaking  down.  For  the  great  body  of  stu¬ 
dents  the  university  offers  ample  opportunities 
for  physical  development.  The  gymnasium 
accommodates  2,500  men,  and  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  especially  when  there  is  no  skating 
and  the  walking  is  bad,  the  building  is  crowded. 

To  Relieve  liassitude 

Take  Horaford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

A  few  drops  added  to  half  a  glais  of  water,  relieves 
the  feeling  of  lassitude  so  common  in  mid-summer. 
A  pleasant  and  wholesome  tonic. 
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every  afternoon.  Every  member  of  the  nni- 
versity  is  entitled  to  an  annual  medical  ex¬ 
amination,  holders  of  scholarships  are  expected 
to  be  examined  twice  a  year,  and  candidates  for 
the  various  ’varsity  and  class  teams  must  pass 
a  rigid  inspection  before  they  can  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  competitions.  For  each  man 
a  set  of  exercises  is  suggested,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  his  age,  size  and  strength.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  men  work 
in  accordance  with  these  suggestions.  Proba¬ 
bly  a  considerable  number  prefer  to  take  their 
exercise  in  other  ways.  There  remain,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  fair  proportion  who  go  daily  to 
the  gymnasium  and  who  in  the  course  of  four 
years  develop  a  very  fair  measure  of  strength. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  men  who  come 
to  college  with  some  physical  superiority ; 
more  strength,  agility  or  endurance  than  the 
average,  or  greater  skill  in  handling  an  oar  or 
throwing  a  ball.  They  find  the  gymnasium 
routine  uninspiring  and  the  instinct  for  com¬ 
bat  leads  them  into  athletics.  According  to 
their  gifts  or  tastes  they  “come  out”  for  the 
football,  baseball  or  track  teams,  for  the  crews, 
or  perhaps  go  into  cricket,  tennis  or  lacrosse. 
The  inducements  to  make  the  teams  are  great. 
The  successful  athlete  is  more  certain  of  recog¬ 
nition  than  any  other  man,  from  the  very  fact 
that  his  success  is  easily  known  and  noted. 
Henoe  the  great  number  of  men  who  try  for 
one  team  or  another,  each  knowing  perhaps 
that  his  chance  of  sncess  is  infinitesimal,  but 
seeking  beneficial  results  in  improved  physique 
and  wider  acquaintance. 

On  athletic  reforms  Harvard  has  led  for 
many  years,  and  regulations  first  put  in  force 
at  Cambridge  are  still  working  throughont  the 
country  for  the  elevation  of  college  sportsman¬ 
ship.  A  committee  appointed  in  part  by  the 
university,  in  part  by  the  undergraduates,  has 
entire  control  over  every  form  of  athletics. 
This  committee  has  framed  a  set  of  rules  to 
correct  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  from 
time  to  time.  These  rules  are  carefully  drawn 
and  from  them  no  appeal  csm  be  made.  No 
man  can  compete  who  is  not  an  amateur  in  the 
strictest  sense  and  who  is  not  a  student  in  good 
standing.  If  an  athlete  falls  behind  in  his 
work,  he  is  at  once  "put  on  probation,”  and 
withdrawn  from  competition.  So  stringent  is 
this  rule  that  three  years  ago  the  captain  of  a 
’varsity  team  was  put  on  probation  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  game  with  Tale,  because  his  work 
was  not  up  to  the  required  standard.  Besides 
making  sure  that  all  Harvard  teams  conform  to 
the  strictest  requirements  for  eligibility,  the 
committee  seeks  to  build  up  an  ever-increasing 
love  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship,  both  in 
the  teams  and  in  the  university  at  large. 

Upon  the  individual  men  who  compete,  the 
effect  is  in  general  very  good.  The  athlete 
learns,  as  he  can  learn  in  no  other  way,  the 
value  of  his  body.  He  is  taught  the  necessity 
of  temperance  in  all  things ;  of  regular  hours, 
of  self-restraint.  He  knows  that  if  he  “breaks 
training,”  he  will  be  regarded  with  contempt 
as  one  who  could  not  control  himself,  but  was 
willing  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  team  for 
a  little  selfish  gratification.  When  he  enters  a 
contest,  he  must  not  lose  his  temper  or  play 
foul,  no  matter  what  the  provocation ;  he  must 
not  “quit”  in  a  hard  place;  he  must  be  able 
to  seize  every  opportunity;  he  mnst  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  a  possible  advantage  to 
the  team  as  a  whole. 

Though  the  athlete  is  forced  by  public  opin¬ 
ion,  if  by  no  higher  motive,  to  keep  off  proba¬ 
tion,  It  is  not  easy  for  him  to  attain  the  high¬ 
est  scholarship.  At  Harvard  the  standard  is 
high  and  the  competition  strong,  and  he,  who 
while  spending  a  large  part  of  the  afternoon 
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The  Ritschlian  Theology. 

Critical  and  Constructive :  an  exposition  and  an  estimate 

By  Alfred  E.  Gakvie.  8vo.  $3.00  net. 

Contents  The  Exclusion  of  Metaphysics  from  the¬ 
ology.  The  Rejection  of  !?peculatlve  Theism,  The  Con- 
demnation  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma.  The  Antagonism 
to  Religions  Mysticism  The  Value-Judgments  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  Regulative  Use  of  the  Ideaof  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Per.on  and  Work  of  Christ, 
of  Sinand  Salvation,  of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom,  etc. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  painstaking,  generous  or  im¬ 
partial  ....  Ritschlian  literature  is  permanently 
enriched  by  its  publication.”— Pm/csw^-  Jamex  Orr. 

The  Theology  of  Modern  Literature 

By  Rev.  S.  Law  Wilson.  8vo.  $3.00. 

The  introduction  passes  in  review  most  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  authors  of  the  dav,  more  especially  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  fiction,  indicating  and  commenting  on  their 
ethical  and  religious  bearings,  including  Sienklewicz, 
Zola,  Hall  Caine,  Marie  Corelli.^Marion  Crawf  .>rd,  etc. 

There  are  separate  chapters  on  the  tlieology  of  each  of 
the  following  authors:  Eineroon,  Browning,  George 
Eliot,  George  Macdonald,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Mere¬ 
dith.  In  addition  to  its  theological  discussions,  the  book 
abounds  in  literary  and  biographical  interest. 

The  Christian  Salvation 

Lectures  on  the  Work  of  Christ,  its  Appropri  ition  and 
its  Issues.  By  James  S.  Can  DLiSH,  D.li.  8vo.  $3.00. 
Contains  discussions  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  King  and 
Priest.  The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  tbe  Atone- 
ment.  Systematic  Construction  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  Intercession,  The  New  Life,  The  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Eschatology,  etc.  The  author  was  for  twenty-five 
years  a  distinguished  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
whose  great  merit  and  value  consisUd  in  his  combining 
in  an  unusual  degree,  the  bibPcal,  tbe  historical,  and  tbe 
experimental  methods  of  treating  theological  subj<  cts. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 

By  F.  Godet,  D.D. 

VoL  11.  The  Collection  of  the  Four  Ghispels,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  French  by  William  Affleck,  B.D.  8vo.  $2.10 
net. 

For  devotional  warmth  and  practical  application, 
Godet  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  modern  commen- 
tator  amongst  foreign  Protestants.— Guardian. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality 

By  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.  Demy  8vo.  $5.00  net. 

”  By  far  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  ’  reatise  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  vital  doctrine  which  it  so  fully 
and  convincingly  presents.”— Presbj/terion  and  Reformed 
Review. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

By  Professor  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  D.D.  Authorized 
translation.  8  vols.  8vo.  Net,  $5.00 
“An  admirable  translation  of  the  greatest  systematic 
study  of  the  teacbingsof  Jesus  thus  far  produced  in  Ger¬ 
many.”— The  Biblical  Worid  (Chicago). 


The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 

By  Prof.  Kaftan,.  Authorized  translation.  With  Pref¬ 
atory  note  by  Prof.  Flint,  D.D.  2  vols,  8vo.  Net, 
$5.00. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  exposition  of  tbe 
Ritschlian  theology. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man; 

or.  The  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  Scripture 

By  Rev.  J.  Laidlaw,  D.D.  New  edition,  revised  and  re¬ 
arranged.  Post  8vo.  $2.75. 

“A  volume  worthy  of  its  subject  and  likelv  to  hold  the 
first  place  in  It  for  many  days  to  o /me.”— The  Exi/ository 
Timee. 

System  of  Christian  Ethics 

By  Prof.  I.  A.  Durner.  8vo.  $3.50. 

Bishop  Hefele’s  Councils  of  the  Church 

A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  From  the 
Original  Documenis.  By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J. 
Hf.fble,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg.  Now  complete 
in  five  volumes,  8vo.  Vol  1.,  to  a  d.  325.  Vol.  IL, 
A.  D.  326  to  429.  Vol.  III.,  A.  D.  to  451.  Vol.  IV., 
A.  D.  451  to  68(t  Vol.  V.,  completing  the  series,  A.  D. 
6%  to  close  of  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  787.  With 
Appendix  and  Indices.  8vo.  Per  Vol.  $4..50. 

The  Early  Church 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Six  Centuries 

By  the  late  Prof.  David  Duff.  8  vo.  $4.00. 

“A  more  uniformly  chastened  and  dignified  style 
could  not  be  desired.  .  .  .  There  is  no  history  of  this 
time  at  once  so  full  and  so  concise,  no  safer  guide  or 
more  agreeable  companion.”— 17i«  Kxpontory  Tima*. 

Theologla  Pectoris 

Outlines  of  Religious  Faith  and  Doctrine.  Founded  on 
Intuition  and  Experience.  By  J.  M.  Hodoson,  D.  D. 
Crown  8  vo.  $1.50. 

Microcosmus 

Concerning  flan  and  His  Relation  to  the  World 
By  Hermann  Lotze.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Large  8vo.  $6.00. 

“  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  great¬ 
est  philosophic  work  produced  in  Germany  by  the  gener¬ 
ation  Just  past.  .  .  ."—Athenevum. 

Clark’S  Foreign  Theological  Library 

140  Volumes.  Octavo,  Cloth.  Price,  $2.25  per  vol.,  net. 

Prof.  yf.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  BiMical  World  (continuing  tbe  “Old  and  the 
New  Testament  Student”),  writes:  “The  Foreign  The¬ 
ological  Library,  publisbed  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Biblical  studies  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  has 
introduced  to  students  of  the  Scriptures  some  of  the 
best  work  of  German  theologians  and  critics.” 

Detailed  L\gt  tent  on  applicatinn 
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out-of-doors  is  prevented  by  training  regula¬ 
tions  from  burning  the  midnight  oil,  cannot 
devote  so  much  time  to  work  as  the  student 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  get  high  marks.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  success  in  athletics  opens  many 
doors  leading  to  attractive  fields  of  outside 
work  and  pleasure.  But  though  difficult  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  for  the  athlete  to  at 
tain  high  rank.  There  have  been  many  honor 
men  on  the  various  teams  in  recent  years. 
Last  year  the  three  marshals  of  the  senior  class 
— the  most  popular  position  an  undergraduate 
oan  fill — were,  as  usual,  very  prominent  ath¬ 
letes,  and  all  three  graduated  with  honors,  one 
o^  them  “magna  cum  lande.  ” 

The  athlete  at  Harvard  is  seldom  a  mere 
physical  machine.  He  is  almost  always  a  good 
fellow  on  whom  contact— somewhat  rough  at 
times — with  other  men  has  a  broadening  and 
stimulating  effect.  He  may  not  take  honors 
in  his  work,  but  at  least  he  attains  a  very  fair 
average,  and  his  leisure  time  is  not  spent  in 
loafing  or  dissipation.  The  very  fact  of  his 
being  in  training  keeps  him  away  from  tempta¬ 
tion  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Physically, 
morally  and  intellectually  he  gets  far  more 
out  of  college  than  the  man  who  loafs  or  goes 
into  dissipation,  and  he  gets  a  more  all-round 
development  than  the  mere  student,  though 
the  latter  may  stand  higher  in  rank. 

Notes  fboh  the  Oolleoes  and  Universities. 
—Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  Murray  Professor  of  English  Litera¬ 


ture  in  Princeton  University.  He  has  been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  stu¬ 
dents:  over  250  have  elected  his  course  on 
Wordsworth,  Browning  and  Tennyson. 

Week  before  last,  February  18  16,  the  new 
Perkins  Fine  Arts  Building  of  Colorado  College 
was  formally  dedicated.  The  celebration  was  of 
especial  interest  as  it  also  commemorated 
the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college.  The  Perkins  Hall  is  built  of  the 
rich  peach-blow  sandstone,  its  graceful  out¬ 
lines  make  it  the  most  beautiful  building  on 
the  campus.  The  departments  of  fine  arts  and 
music  occupy  the  upper  floor.  A  large 
anditorinm,  with  seating  capacity  for  700  per¬ 
sons,  occupies  the  ground  story.  The  stage  is 
ample  and  among  its  equipments  is  the  splen¬ 
did  organ  presented  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cheney, 
daughter  of  B.  P.  Cheney  of  Boston,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  brother,  Charles  B.  Cheney. 

A  well  conducted  employment  bureau  in  the 
Northwestern  University  virtually  enables  all 
“to  work  who  will  work”  for  their  support 
while  at  the  university.  Nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  students  are  matriculated,  yet  only  about 
one  thousand  do  their  work  in  Evanston,  the 
majority  being  in  the  university  schools  in 
Chicago;  but  the  bureau  records  show  that 
one-half  of  the  students  in  Evanston  support 
themselves. 

In  Japan,  a  man  oan  pay  for  a  house,  food 
and  two  servants  wth  fSOO  a  year. 
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ONE  THI?(U  AKD  AKOTHEfi. 

I’eiKOiial  HUd  News  Items. 

Jean  Payot,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Alpine  gaidee,  who  died  at  Chamonnix 
not  long  ago  in  his  ninety- fourth  year,  was 
also  the  last  sarvivor  of  the  companions  of 
Jacques  Balmat,  the  first  of  the  guides  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc. 

The  Hartford  Post  observes:  After  six  days’ 
tussle  with  the  compositors  and  proof-readers 
of  Topeka  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  gain  in  ex¬ 
perience  what  he  loses  in  beauty. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  followed  up 
his  famous  speech  in  the  Senate  on  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  Philippines  with  a  contribution 
to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post,  on 
what  he  personally  saw  of  The  American  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Field. 

When  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh’s  translation  of  Cicero’s  Letters  are 
complete  we  shall  have,  in  admirable,  spicy, 
colloquial  and  accurate  English,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  original  illustrations  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  the  Roman  period  from  68  B.O.  to 
49  B.O.  Two  volumes  are  now  out  by  Mac¬ 
millan,  enriched  with  critical  and  illustrative 
annotations,  and  translated  in  such  fashion 
as  to  read  like  genuine  originals. 

The  Toronto  Presbyterian  Review  proposes 
that  the  Moderator’s  year  of  service  should  be¬ 
gin  with  his  election  at  the  close  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  that  he  should  be  relieved  entirely,  or  as 
much  as  possible,  from  pastoral  work  during 
the  year  to  enable  him  to  give  his  time  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  that  be  should  preside 
over  the  coming  Assembly  until  his  successor 
is  chosen  at  the  close.  One  effect  of  this  plan, 
should  it  ever  come  into  use,  will  be  to  greatly 
lessen  the  labors  of  the  "Leave  of  Absence’’ 
Committee.  Special  provision  would  also  need 
to  be  made,  in  fairness,  to  compensate  the  gen¬ 
eral  labors  proposed.  And  that  done,  just 
where  should  we  be  at? 

A  certain  pastor,  feeling  constrained  to  leave 
his  charge,  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  connection  with  the  Wednesday  night 
prayer- meeting,  at  which  time  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  his  resignation  with  a  view  to  accepting 
a  call  from  another  church.  The  people  came 
in  large  numbers,  and  heard  his  decision  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  with  sincere 
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regret.  "What  did  you  think  of  the  meeting?’’ 
asked  one  man  of  smother.  ‘  *  I  thought,  ’  ’  was 
the  reply,  "that  if  as  many  of  us  came  to  the 
service  every  Wednesday  evening  as  came  to¬ 
night,  he  would  not  have  left  ns.  ’  ’ — Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

Royal  Interests  and  Occupations 

Queen  Victoria  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  off  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  recently  sent  a  contribution  toward 
the  shelter  for  cab  horses  in  the  Mentone  sta¬ 
tion  yard.  Following  in  the  royal  footsteps, 
an  amateur  performance  was  given  in  aid  of 
the  same  charity  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  other  noble  dames. 

At  Frederickshof  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Germany  has  a  splendid  conservatory  and 
kitchen  garden,  where  exquisite  flowers  and 
mammoth  vegetables  are  grown.  The  Empress, 
being  a  good  business  woman,  parts  with  her 
treasures  for  use  on  the  Emperor’s  table  at 
prices  that  add  much  to  her  exchequer.  The 
roses  grown  in  the  royal  conservatories  are -re¬ 
nowned  for  their  beauty. 

The  Church  of  Curtea  Argesch,  the  oldest 
in  Roumania,  has  received  a  beautiful  gift 
from  its  Queen.  It  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Evangelium  used  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
consists  of  thirty  sheets  of  parchment  written 
and  illuminated  by  hand,  with  a  border  of 
silver,  chased  and  engraved  and  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  a  gold  hinge  of  curious  workman¬ 
ship.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of  carved  wood 
designed  by  Lecomte  de  Nouy,  the  leading 
architect  of  Vienna.  This  gorgeous  document 
lies  under  a  glass  dome,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  golden  cross  and  crown.  From  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  canopy  dangle  four  lamps  of  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  An  inscription  states 
that  the  gift  was  the  work  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  own  hands,  which  were  busy  upon  it  for 
six  years,  and  that  it  is  intended  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  her  little  daughter  Princess  Marie, 
who  died  in  childhood. 

The  only  woman  of  royal  lineage  who  is 
known  to  hold  the  title  of  M.D.  is  Queen 
Amalie  of  Portugal.  But  she  is  not  alone  a 
student  of  the  art  of  healing;  her  talents  take 
a  flight  in  a  wholly  opposite  direction,  and 
she  has  shown  herself  to  be  an  artist  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats  and  bonnets,  the  designs 
of  which  are  her  own. 


Curious  and  Interesting:. 

The  inventor  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
has  utilized  the  old-fashioned  method  of  rolling 
a  piece  of  paper  for  use  as  a  lighter.  This  in¬ 
vention  is  particularly  timely,  because  the 
wood  for  this  purpose  is  constantly  growing 
scarcer  and  more  costly.  The  new  matches 
are  considerably  cheaper  than  wooden  matches 
and  weigh  much  less,  a  fact  which  counts  for 
much  in  exportation.  The  sticks  of  these 
matches  consist  of  paper  rolled  together  on 
the  bias.  The  paper  is  rather  strong  and 
porous  and  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
wax,  stearin,  and  similar  substances,  will 
easily  stick  together  and  bum  with  a  bright, 
smokeless  and  odorless  flame.  Strips  one-half 
inch  in  width  are  first  drawn  through  the 
combustible  mass  spoken  of  above  and  then 
turned  by  machinery  into  long,  thin  tubes, 
pieces  of  the  ordinary  length  of  wood  or  wax 
matches  being  cut  off  automatically  by  the 
machine.  When  the  sticks  are  cut  to  size, 
they  are  dipped  into  the  phosphorus  mass,  also 
by  the  machine,  and  the  dried  head  easily 
ignites  by  friction  on  any  surface. 

Major  Ronald  Ross,  the  leader  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Diseases  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  exterminating  the  malaria- bearing 
mosquito,  has  sent  word  that  the  malarial  mos- 
*quito  has  been  found.  Major  Ross’s  observa¬ 
tion  in  India  indicated  that  the  malaria  parasite 
is  borne  by  the  spotted  winged  mosquitoes 
and  not  by  the  common  brindled  or  gray  mos¬ 
quitoes  ;  and  his  message  announces  that  he  has 
found  that  malaria  on  the  West  Ooast  of 
Africa  is  produced  under  the  same  conditions 
as  in  Indite  There  is  evidence  that  the  maJa- 
ria- bearing  species  only  breeds  in  small  isolated 
collections  of  water,  which  can  be  easily  dis¬ 
sipated,  but  the  expedition  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  verify  this  point. — Nature. 

Among  the  queer  things  found  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  bamboo  opals,  a  vegetable  gem  which 
IS  sometimes  discovered  by  the  natives  in  the 
stem  of  the  bamboo.  Not  one  piece  of  bamboo 
in  a  thousand,  however,  contains  a  specimen, 
as  the  bamboo  grown  there,  as  elsewhere,  is 
usually  empty ;  but  accident  occasionally  brings 


to  light  in  the  bamboo  stem  a  small,  flint-like 
material  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  opal.  These  nodules  are  known  to  the 
natives  as  "tobaenr, ’’  and  some  of  them  repro¬ 
duce  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  opal  so 
faithfully  that  experts  are  puzzled  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  vegetable  and*  the  real 
specimen. 
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166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
HENBT  HOIJOHTON,  Boaimeu  Bbuuicer. 


Thb  Btahoslibt  la  »  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  Issues  a  year. 

PaiOB.— The  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  Imlnlsters,  98.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,1880,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

POSTAOK  IB  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrlp- 
tlons  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L04  for 
postage. 

Aotkrtisino  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ohahob  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  tent  one  week  before  the 
ehanoe  is  to  take  effect. 

Disooktinuanoes.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy,  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub- 
Bcriptlon,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  Is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tkm  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Bemittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  Older  of  The  Evaroelist  PimuBHiiro  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OoETRiBunoRS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Ueavahable  Artioies,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANDELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mnttred  at  tecond-clatt  matter  in  the  Nev>  York  Pottoffiee, 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Preabyterlan  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  In  Greater 

New  York. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strop  has  been  used  tor  over 
Ofty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethmg  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothee  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  oollc,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snlterer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  dmgglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  '‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Thur^ay,  March  8th,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  northwest  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenueand  Twentieth  Street.  The  special  address 
will  be  by  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  W.  Halsey,  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Etoard  or  Foreign  Missions.  There  will  be  other 
features  of  Interest,  including  a  children's  exercise. 
Everychurchorranization  of  women  or  of  young  iieople, 
contributing  to  foreign  missions,  should  be  represented 
at  this  meeting  and  respond  to  the  roll  call,  as  it  is 
through  this  society  that  all  their  gifts  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  go. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  First  Church, 
Dayton,  on  Monday,  April  9,  19Uil,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  at  2.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Blooiniiigton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Piper  City,  Ill., 
April  1(7. 1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nebraska 
City  on  Tuesday,  April  3,  at  7  3U  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  reports  and  assessments  will  be  due  at  that 
time.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Price 
at  Fairbnry  before  March  28. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAED8. 

lU  Fifth  Ave.,  Mew  York. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  • 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  .  .  • 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 

Fiwitmsii  -  -  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


1819  Walnut  8u,  Phlla. 


»16  Market  8t..  Pittsburg, 
•  80  Montank  Block,  CUc 


Icago. 


SIX-DAY  TOUK  via  PKNNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Tourists  will  find  the  Lenten  season  by  far  the  most 
pleasant  time  of  the  year  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  which 
gets  the  first  breath  of  early  Spring,  and  enjoys  a  season 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks  nearer  Summer  than  the 
more  northern  cities.  Washington  and  Richmond  are 
also  cities  appearing  at  their  best  in  the  early  springtime. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  visit  these  three 
points  of  great  interest,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
run  the  second  of  the  present  senes  of  personally-con¬ 
ducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Hichmonil  and 
Washington,  leaving  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday,  March  3. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  cn  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.(X)  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  $32.50  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  0.nly. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days'  board  at  the 
Hygeia,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains 
wimin  six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour 
at  rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York  ;  $13.50  from  Trenton; 
$12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  4 
(Mnrt  Street,  Brooklyn  ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J  ; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


THB  AHBBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  DT  1884, 
organlsM  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlen. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abld^ 
LHM  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prerloosly  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
•hare  in  the  bleeslng.  $15.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
help<for  Bible  etndy  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  hare  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Arenne,  N.  T.  Caty. 


THH  AJOEBIOAM  SKAMBN’S  FBIBND  BOOIHTY, 
76  Wall  Stmet,  Mew  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  deetltnte  Sea- 
men;  slds  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 

seaports  of  the  world;  provldea  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

puts  libraries  on  American  veesels  aalUng  out  of  the  Port  of 

New  York;  pubUshee  the  Sailors'  Uagaatne,  the  aeamam'i  Frimd, 

and  the  lAjt  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  Sturseb  Treea  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THH  SOOIBTY  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AJrOHO  SBAMBN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NBW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Camrch,  46 
Oatherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  aerrlcee 
In  Lecture  Boom  and  Its  Branch,  U8  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
allMea.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generons  contributions  to  snstaln  It. 

Rev.  Samdel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  81  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THB  FITB  POINTS  HOU8B  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  Mew  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  ears  for  them,  or  who  are  oiphana  'They  are  cleauMd, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  el^ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  Honse  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  hare  been  in  ita  school, 
end  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  eecond-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnlly  reoetved. 

Snvtce  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  JO  to  4  JO  P.M.;  Snnday-echool,  8  to 

P.M.  Day-echoola,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesui^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees.; 
Aechibald  D.  Bubbell,  Sec.;  Wm  F  Barnard,  Snpt. 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY  PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILR0.4D. 

Few  short  journeys  are  as  interesting  as  a  trip  to 
Washington,  the  Nation’s  Capital ;  and  such  a  trip  can 
be  made  most  satisfactorily  by  participating  in  the 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad .  Besides  the  advantage  secured  in  rates, 
theabsolute  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  city  enable  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  company  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  (xinfusion  and  delay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
moments,  thereby  insuring  an  economy  of  time  not 
otherwise  attainaole. 

The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  March 
15.  Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation 
for  the  round  trip,  meals  en  route,  transfer  of  passenger 
and  ordinary  baggage  to  hotel,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  guides,  services  of  experienced  tourist  agent  and 
chaperon,  in  short,  every  item  of  necessary  expense, 
$14.50  from  New  York,-$l8S0  from  Trenton,  and  $11.50 
from  Philadelphia,  with  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points.  These  rates  cover  accommcxlations  for  two  days 
at  the  Arlington.  Normandie,  RiggK  or  Ebbitt  House. 
For  accommodations  at  Willard’s,  Regent,  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  or  National  Hotel,  $2  60  less.  Side  trips  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk  at 
greatly  reduc'd  rates.  ,  ,, 

All  tickets  «>od  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadwa^New  York;  4 
Court  street,  Brooklyn ;  or  addres*  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  :  The  Lying  Proph¬ 
ets;  Eidens  Pblllpotts.  $1  50. 

Cassell  &  Company  (Limited! ;  Life  of  the  Rev, 
Charles  A.  Berry,  D.D. ;  James  8  Drummond.  $1..50. 

The  MacMillan  Company  :  Democracy  and  Empire  . 
Franklin  Henry  Oiddings,  M.A..  Ph.D.  &  .50.  Monopo¬ 
lies  and  Trusts  (The  Citizen’s  Library) ;  Richard  T.Ely, 
Ph.  D..  LL.D.  $125. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  :  A  History  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  18P8;  Richard  H.  Tltherlngton.  $1.60. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston :  Samson  Occom  and  the 
Christian  Indians  of  New  England:  W.  DeLoss  Love, 
Ph.D.  $1.60. 


PERIODICALS. 

Fehruary;  The  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton 
School  Record ;  The  Ethiopian ;  Salvation ;  The  Living 
Age;  The  Land  of  Snnshine;  Advocate  and  Guardian; 
The  Yale  Review ;  Review  of  Reviews:  Brick  Church 
Life,  Rochester;  Literary  Life;  The  Sea  and  Land 
Monthly ;  The  Bnlletin,  Philadelphia  ;  Dnyanodaya, 
March:  The  Missionary  Herald ;  How  to  Grow  Flow¬ 
ers  :  The  Fomm ;  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly ; 
Record  of  Christian  Work;  Augsburg  Sunday-8 chool 
Teacher;  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  The  Bible  Reader 
and  Sunday  Magazine ;  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World;  Woman's  Home  Companion;  St.  Nicholas;  The 
Northwest  Magazine ;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly; 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  ;  Scribner’s  Monthly;  The 
Pilgrim  Teacber ;  The  Ledger  Monthly ;  The  Biblical 
World. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

New  York  Zoological  Park ;  Popular  Official  Guide, 
with  maps  and  illustrations.  New  York  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety.  25  cents. 

Report  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Family  for  1899.  Boston. 

Shall  Methodism  remain  Wesleyan  In  type,  and  Evan- 
geliital.  W.  W.  Shenk,  Omaha,  Keb.  25 cents. 

Report  of  Emn  anuel  Chapel  Industrial  School,  1875- 
1900. 

Jerry:  a  story  by  K.  L.  S.  Illustrated.  Our  Animal 
Protective  League.  6  cents ;  $3.00  per  100. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  mbies’  Hospital.  Oc¬ 
tober,  1899. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa 

Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1824  1899. 

The  Greatest  Evil  in  the  World.  Hypocrisy  and  La¬ 
bor’s  Appeal  to  Reason.  E  J.  French.  American  Poli¬ 
tics,  Chicago.  Scents  ;  $2.00  per  hundred. 

There  is  an  advertisement  published  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  which  shows  that  The  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  America  is  doing  a  splendid  work 
among  the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  building  for  it¬ 
self  an  envious  career.  At  the  close  of  1899  that  Com¬ 
pany  had  in  force  life  insurance  aggregating  one-half 
billion  of  dollars,  and  in  a  recent  statement  from  the 
Company’s  officers  we  note  that  there  are  but  four  com¬ 
panies  in  America  that  have  an  equal  amount  of  insnr- 
ance  in  force,  and  that  there  is  but  one  outside  of  Amer¬ 
ica  which  has  so  large  an  amount  Furthermore,  tliat 
there  is  but  one  company  approaching  the  age  of  The 
Pradential,  iwenty-fonr  years,  which  has  anything  like 
that  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  whether  it  does  busi¬ 
ness  in  America,  or  all  over  the  world. 

These  are  big  figures,  and  the  above  statement  means 
more  than  it  would  appear  from  the  surface.  Reading  te- 
tween  the  lines  we  can  see  that  The  Prudential  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  furnishing  protection  for  the  wives  and 
families  of  millions  of  onreitizens.  It  is  teachingmany 
of  them  true  economy  in  the  matter  of  laying  away 
something  fora  *’ rainy-day ;  ”  it  is  building  a  business 
of  noble  character,  a  busineas  with  a  lofty  aim  and  a 
business  with  a  magnificent  purpose.  Taking  its  root  in 
human  affection,  the  poor  man’s  life  insurance  has  gone 
on  by  the  process  of  evolution,  until  it  has  been  placed 
upon  an  immutable  and  scientific  foundation,  and  such 
is  the  industrial  insurance  policy  issued  by  The  Pru¬ 
dential.  . 

Its  policies  are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  male 
and  female,  rich  and  poor  alike,  as  the  cost  is  small,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  now  in  force  over  8,.5(I0,0(I0  of  them, 
proves  that  its  popularity  is  deep-root^,  and  predicts 
for  the  company  a  future  which  will  be  boUi  honorable 
and  brilliant. _ 

MA  RRIEIt. 

Stafford— Tate.— At  Tarkio,  Mo.,  .Tan.  24,  Frank  W. 
Stafford  and  Miss  Grace  Tate,  both  of  Tarkio,  Mo.,  by 
Rev.  Duncan  Brown. 

Burns— Kish.— Near  Tarkio,  Mo.,  Feb.  7,  by  Rev.  Dun¬ 
can  Brown,  Clark  A.  Burns  atd  Miss  Lola  Kish,  both  of 
Atc  hison  Co.,  Mo. 

Draooo-Mowry  —Near  Tarkio,  Mo  ,  Feb.  7,  by  Rev. 
Duncan  Brown.  Jacob O. Dragoo  and  MissCarrieMowry, 
both  of  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Greevek— Kish.— At  the  Presbyterian  Manse,  Tarkio, 
Mo..  Feb.  14,  by  Rev.  Duncan  Brown,  William  Greever 
and  Miss  Lnretta  Kish,  both  of  Atchison  Co  ,  Mo 
Baxter- Hallerbush  —At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Feb.  13. 1900,  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Vander  Las,  Miss 
Pruilla  Hallerbush  and  Mr.  Eugene  Baxter,  all  of  Hu¬ 
ron,  So.  Dakota. 

OBITUARY. 

WiCKES  — At  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  on  February  18, 
William  W.  Wickes,  in  the  81styear  of  hisage.  Funeral 
services  were  held  from  the  Lafajetie  Aienue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Wednesday,  the  21st. 


PROFESSIONAL  NURSE— Would  goto  Europe  this 
summer,  for  expenses,  as  C ompanion.  H*ghest  ref¬ 
erences.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Miss 
Dick  Brampton,  Ontario,  Canada, 


N  ENTHUSIASTIC  SOUL  WINNER. 


A' 

—(of  men  and  of  little  children,  everywhere  sno- 
A  m  cessfnl,  present  pastorate  over  five  years,  best  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Presbytery.  A  tbcrougD  student.de. 
livery  with  or  without  MS.  SoclallY  refined,  of  a  well 
known  family.  Experience  gained  In  hard  fields  chosen 
because  of  their  need  and  iheopportunitles  for  sacrifice) 
—desires  to  serve  an  equipped  organization.  Acts  VI.  4., 
needing  a  spiritual  leader.  Address, 

PAUL,  The  Presbyterian  ITanse  of — 

care  of  The  Evangelist,  New  York  City. 


ROVKLAND  OBHBTKBY. 
6IERMONT-ON.THE.HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jef. 
sey  R.R-,  Chambers  and  ttd  St.  Ferriee. 


n 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  a  R.  LAMB.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bella,  Beat  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  B.W.  VAN  DUZEN  CO.  CinoiniiaU.O. 


]|[ENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manager 
TMOr,  ».  r.,  mtU  KMW  FOJUE  OITW, 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TKNXMBNT  HOUSB  OHAPTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbi.  Jduah  Hiath,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Abittb  R.  BbaIjB,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Mibb  Clara  Fibld,  TreaBarer. 

Mibb  Auob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 

WHAT  OUR  HIBLS  DO. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  answer  the  question  so  fre- 
<iaently  asked  as  to  what  kind  of  work  onr 
girls  do,  because  their  occnpations  are  so  varied. 
Upon  inquiry  in  the  Lend  a  Hand  Oircle,  we 
find  that  of  the  sixteen  members  two  are  in 
a  cracker  factory,  one  in  a  chocolate  factory 
and  two  are  engaged  in  making  candy;  one 
sells  papers,  another  does  housework,  two  are 
operators  on  sewing  machines,  two  work  on 
lace  and  silk  collars  and  fronts,  two  are  in  an 
envelope  factory,  one  in  a  book  bindery,  one  is 
a  card-cntter  and  one  worked  in  Ridley's  store 
until  she  broke  down. 

They  earn  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  week 
and  have  long  hours,  frequently  having  to  work 
in  the  evenings,  sometimes  until  9  or  10 
o’clock  They  come  home  exhausted,  tumble 
into  bed  and  are  so  tired  in  the  mornings  that 
their  mothers  tell  ns  they  have  to  throw  water 
in  their  faces  and  pull  them  out  of  bed  to  get 
them  up  in  time  for  the  next  day’s  work.  And 
to  think  that  these  girls  are  all  under  eighteen, 
and  that  they  see  nothing  before  them  but  the 
same  work  and  weariness  all  their  lives  long  I 
Yet  they  are  generally  cheerful,  and  these  very 
^irls  are  now  all  absorbed  in  preparations  for 
their  sale.  They  plan  to  hold  it  soon  after 
Easter  and  hope  to  raise  money  for  the  nurse 
to  use  next  summer  in  her  rounds  among  the 
sick. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
pathetic,  to  think  of  these  untrained  hands  and 
eyes  trying  to  make  fancy  articles  for  sale. 
Most  of  them  know  very  little  of  sewing,  and 
have  never  seen  pretty  little  things  such  as 
onr  girls  make  all  the  time.  When  the  Excel¬ 
sior  Olnb  had  their  sale  two  years  ago,  the 
girls  were  enchanted  by  articles  worked  in  out¬ 
line,  having  never  seen  anything  so  fine  before, 
and  we  bad  to  explain  what  the  laundry  bags, 
shoe  bags  and  such  familiar  articles  were  used 
for,  and  there  were  many  requests  to  take 
them  home  that  they  might  show  their  mothers 
these  wonderful  things  they  were  making. 

That  sale  was  a  great  success,  thanks  to  the 
kind  co-operation  of  the  Patient  Oircle,  and 
fifty  dollars  were  realized  from  it:  a  small  for¬ 
tune  to  the  Olnb. 

These  younger  girls  are  not  anticipating  any¬ 
thing  so  grand  as  that,  but  they  are  very  happy 
in  their  simple  preparations  and  are  learning 
much  from  them,  and  if  any  little  things 
should  be  sent  in  to  help  them  out,  it  will  be  a 
delightful  surprise. 

The  marvel  is  that  there  should  be  so  much 
-energy  and  interest  left  in  these  tired  frames 
to  put  into  amusement,  much  less  into  such 
painstaking  work,  but  it  is  only  another  exam- 
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pie  of  the  lesson  we  are  taught  anew  each  day 
in  this  work :  that  the  only  way  to  forget  one’s 
own  burden  is  in  trying  to  do  something  for 
some  one  else.  In  these  dull  lives  the  Club  is’ 
the  one  link  with  something  outside  the 
monotonous  daily  round. 

Last  week  onr  Visitor  was  called  to  see  a  sick 
woman,  who  was  flat  on  her  back,  with  a  hus¬ 
band  to  be  looked  after,  and  a  two-year-old 
baby,  and  only  ten-yeeir  old  Josie  to  do  all  the 
housework.  She  found  the  child  scrubbing 
the  floor  and  being  scolded,  because  in  washing 
the  dishes  she  had  broken  a  glass  sugar  bowl. 
Josie  is  short  for  her  age,  but  is  stout  and  rosy 
with  a  laughing  face,  and  she  was  so  grateful 
to  Miss  Olendenning  for  telling  her  mother 
that  she  must  not  expect  too  much  of  such  a 
little  thing.  She  belongs  to  the  sewing- school 
and  the  Sunshine  Olub,  and  said  so  quaintly 
that  she  wouldn’t  mind  the  work  and  her 
mother  being  sick  if  only  it  did  not  "keep 
her  home  from  all  the  nice  times.’’  As  the 
mother  continues  ill  and  a  new  baby  is  ex¬ 
pected  before  long  to  add  to  the  cares,  the  poor 


graphs  taken  by  indoor  light,  showing  ex¬ 
cessive  contrasts  and  lacking  in  gradation. 
The  first  fact  to  be  familiar  with  is  the  altered 
condition  of  illumination;  one  must  realize 
how  feebly  light  penetrates  shadows  thrown 
by  objects  in  its  path. 

;  An  actinometer  is  indi  spensable  in  all  indoor 
work'with  the  camera.  This  instrument,  as  its 
name  ^implies,  is  a  measure  of  the  actinic  or 
photographic  power  of  light.  Exposure  metres 
are'actinometers  fitted  with  scales  or  tabulated 
figures  applying  what  the  actinometer  indicates 
as  the  exposure  to  be  given' under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  given  plate  and  lens  aperture. 
An  actinometer  may  be  easily  made  as  follows: 
Immerse  a  few  pieces  of  slow  bromide  paper 
for  five  minutes  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite.  This  should  be  done  by 
dim  light  or  gas  light  and  the  paper  dried  in 
the  dark.  After  cutting  in  strips  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  store  in  an  air-tight  tin  box. 
Expose  one  strip  to  di  ffused  daylight  until  it 
becomes  slaty-blue  in  color,  which  is  known 
as  the  standard  tint.  With  water  colors  match 


young  housekeeper  is  likely  to  be  busier  than 
ever,  but  we  hope  to  get  her  in  for  some  of  the 
good  times  in  spite  of  them  all. 

The  Camera  Club 

Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for 'the  benefit  of 
those  Interested  In  Amateur  Photoitraphy.  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Eklltor  where  possible. 

As  we  announced  last  week,  we  shall  devote 
the  next  few  issues  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
Home  Photography,  giving  a  somewhat  tech¬ 
nical  and  detailed  explanation  of  the  finer 
points  of  the  art  than  we  have  done  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  general  fault  of  amateurs  and  one 
that  distinguishes  their  work,  that  nearly 
every  finished  picture  lacks  something,  owing 
to  imperfect  information,  or  experience  based 
on  the  necessary  facts.  While  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  value  may  be  had  from  work 
of  this  sort,  still  we  believe  both  are  increased 
by  careful  attention  to  details,  of  which  the 
amateur  is  generally  ignorant.  This  is  onr 
purpose,  to  furnish  the  information  which  is 
not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  which 
if  mastered  and  applied  with  doe  care  will 
give  results  so  much  more  satisfactory  than 
those  obtained  without  this  aid  as  to  repay  one 
for  the  time  given  the  subject.  The  facts  will 
be  presented  in  such  sequence  as  to  form  a  tech¬ 
nically  complete  treatise,  and  sob- divided  by 
heads  which  can  be  easily  referred  to'when 
required. 

We  hope  onr  readers  will  include  these  arti¬ 
cles  in  a  photographer’s  scrap  book,  containing 
various  articles  and  hints  of  interest  gathered 
from  the  endless  sources  of  camera  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  book  is  always  found  of  great 
convenience.  ' 

Light. — The  first  difficulty  experienced  with 
indoor  photography  is  in  the  value  of  light. 
After  making  successful  snap-shots  out  of  doors, 
where  an  exposure  of  one  twenty- fifth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  is  sufficient,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
exposure  for  an  interior  of  a  well  lighted  room 
is  sometimes  several  hundred  times  as  great. 
To  the  eye  there  is  not  such  a  wide  difference 
between  outdoor  and  indoor  light,  but  the 
lens  and  plate  are  more  exacting.  This  ex- 
I  plains  the  under  exposure  of  so  many  photo- 


this  tint  on  a  strip  of  white  paper.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  actinometer  time  of  the  light  at  any 
hour,  expose  one  strip  to  the  light  at  the  place 
at  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken.  Note  the 
time  in  seconds  or  minutes  required  for  the 
strip  to  darken  to  the  st  andard  tint.  The  cal¬ 
culation  of  exposures  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  the  light  in  connection  with  the  character 
of  the  subject,  the  speed  of  the  plate  and  the 
lens  aperture.  The  actinometer  gives  only 
the  first  of  these:  we  now  need  an  exposure 
meter  tor  indoor  work.  Let  us  take  the  Wynne 
meter,  using  a  plate  with  the  speed  of  about 
F.  90.  We  expose  our  meter  and  get  the  stand¬ 
ard  tint  in  eight  minutes,  placing  the  speed 
number  of  the  plate  F.  90  opposi  te  the  time 
space  on  the  meter;  we  find  for  the  F.  8  stop 
the  exposure  requires  four  seconds;  with  stop 
F.  16,  fifteen  seconds,  etc.  For  portrait  work 
take  one  and  one-half  the  indicated  time  for 
exposure,  placing  the  actinometer  in  the  shadow 
of  the  person  to  be  taken,  using  a  suitable 
background  and  reflecting  screen.  The  light 
should  come  through  a  white  shaded  or  muslin 
curtain  to  insure  an  even  distribution. 

Next  week  the  points  covered  will  be  on  In¬ 
teriors,  the  Oamera,  Lenses  and  Plates. 

Remember  that  the  23d  will  be  the  last  day 
for  receiving  pictures  for  the  March  competi¬ 
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Church  Music. 

CONGREGATIONAL  HYMN-SINGING. 

Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

I  recently  attended  a  Sunday  service  in  a  re¬ 
mote  hamlet  where  the  church  had  been  long 
defunct,  but  where  the  energy  of  a  young 
minister  had  finally  brought  it  again  to  life. 
A  congregation  of  almost  a  hundred  was  gath¬ 
ered — serious,  sturdy  folk,  inured  to  hard  and 
exacting  labor.  The  church  and  its  services 
were  still  new  to  them,  at  least  as  their  own, 
and  the  novelty  of  possession  was  plainly  en¬ 
joyed.  The  air  of  honest  and  affectionate 
vigor  with  which  they  went  about  it  all  was 
positively  touching. 

Nothing  was  pleasanter  than  the  care  given 
the  singing.  They  had  a  good  reed  organ, 
played  with  precision  and  taste,  and  almost 
every  one  sang,  young  and  old.  The  hymn- 
book  was  mediocre,  but  there  were  enough 
oopies  diligently  used.  How  these  people  had 
learned  to  follow  notes  so  well,  and  in  all  the 
parts,  too,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  evidently 
sang  “with  the  nnderstsmding. ' ’ 

The  quality  of  tone  might,  perhaps,'  have 
been  bettered,  but  though  hearty,  it  was  not 
coarse  or  boisterous,  and  I  did  not  notice  any 
serious  discord.  Though  of  so  slight  artistic 
finish,  yon  might  visit  a  score  of  larger,  better 
establiidied  churches  without  hearing  singing 
marited  by  more  downright  earnestness.  The 
thing  that  was’impressive  was  not  the  unction 
or  enthusiasm  such  as  may  be  noted  on  some 
crowded  excited  occasion,  but  the  quiet  inten¬ 
sity  of  care  about  the  act  and  the  self-respect, 
ing  ambition  on  each  one’s  part  worthily  to 
take  his  full  share.  It  seemed  like  a  type, 
a  model,  a  lesson,  such  as  many  a  less  humble 
congregation  might  well  ponder. 

The  fundamental  defect  about  congregational 
singing,  as  it  appears  in  too  many  churches,  is 
its  emptiness  of  earnest  intention.  It  is  a  for¬ 
mality,  a  piece  of  mechanical  routine,  some¬ 
thing  that  enlists  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart.  When  hymns  are  constantly  sung  thus 
vapidly  in  any  particular  church,  the  tendency 
is  strong  more  and  more  to  despise  the  exer¬ 
cise.  If  this  be  true — and  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation — the  question  must  con¬ 
tinually  recur.  Who  is  to  blame?  I  venture  a 
few  practical  suggestions,  the  reasonableness 
of  which,  I  think,  is  self-evident. 

In  the  first  place,  the  minister’s  attitude  is 
important  If  he  gives  scant  attention  to  the 
hymn-singing  in  comparison  with  preaching  or 
praying,  the  evil  effect  of  his  neglect  must 
make  itself  felt.  A  minister,  not  personally 
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sensitive  to  the  intense  and  delicate  relig¬ 
ions  sentiments  that  hymns  embody,  will 
betray  by  many  a  sign  that  his  own  mind  is 
not  engrossed  and  his  own  heart  not  stirred  by 
the  act  of  singing,  thus  surely  infecting  his 
people  with  a  similar  inattentive  and  unfeeling 
habit.  He  will  fail  to  incorporate  the  hymn¬ 
singing  into  the  service,  but  will  leave  it 
standing  isolated  and  estranged  from  all  its 
companion  exercises.  Some  ministers  act  as 
if  the  use  of  hymns  were  almost  a  nuisance,  a 
necessary  evil,  a  concession,  perhaps,  to  a  low 
sentimentality  or  childish  craving  for  diver¬ 
sion.  It  is  plain  that  hymn-singing  can  never 
flourish  under  such  ministerial  leadership. 
Equally  important  is  the  attitude  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  musical  leaders.  The  character  of  congre¬ 
gational  music  under  their  care  depends  on 
whether  they  are  supposed,  and  suppose  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  chosen  to  do  the  music  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  like  a  concert  program,  or  to  be  genuine 
guides  and  helpers  to  the  congregation  in  musi¬ 
cal  worship.  “Congregational  singing’’  by  a 
quartette  is  a  shameful  farce.  But  even  a 
quartette  may  show  such  interest  in  hymn- sing¬ 
ing,  such  warmth  of  feeling  in  it  all,  such  a 
desire  that  others  shall  join  in  the  exercise, 
that  they  may  lift  even  a  worldly  congregation 
out  of  its  usual  critioalness  into  a  surprising 
fervor  of  utterance. 

Especially  influential  is  the  attitude  of  the 
organist.  It  is  strange  how  many  otherwise 
fine  players  make  a  botch  of  playing  tunes,  be¬ 
littling,  bungling  and  maltreating  them  in  a 
way  that  they  would  not  tolerate  with  an  an¬ 
them  or  an  organ  voluntary.  And  how  rare  is 
that  electric  enthusiasm  that  calls  out  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  spite  of  itself  I  Accompanying  a 
choir  is  sharply  different  from  leading  a  con¬ 
gregation.  The  technical  details  of  playing 
are  different,  and  the  mental  purpose  must  be 
different.  To  a  genuine  depth  of  feeling,  fully 
sensitive  to  both  words  and  music  and  to  the 
mood  of  the  occasion,  there  needs  to  be  added 
a  contagions  animation  and  urgency  that  shall 
intensify  and  dignify  the  whole  exercise. 

Every  person  in  the  congregation  has  here  a 
special  responsibility.  To  no  other  exercise 
can  each  so  directly  contribute  by  his  earnest 
intention,  his  thoughtful  care,  his  deliberate 
participation.  Hymn- reading  and  tune  singing 
in  the  home  may  fully  make  up  for  official 
failures.  Our  young  people  are  coming  to 
read  both  poetry  and  music  with  more  insight 
than  a  generation  ago,  thanks  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  school  methods;  but  teachers  and 
parents  are  not  generally  careful  to  turn  this 
new  facility  to  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
Church  music  among  young  people  is  apt  to 
run  to  cheap  doggerel  and  “catchy”  melodies, 
so  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  fibre  is  taken 
out  of  it.  The  church  needs  to  keep  all  its 
activities  on  a  plane  of  dignity  and  true  beauty. 
Leaders  among  young  people  should  ponder  this 
troth  in  its  application  to  sacred  song.  Prayer- 
meetings  should  more  often  be  used  to  give  in¬ 
formation  about  both  the  poetical  and  the 
musical  sides  of  hymn-singing.  The  Sunday- 
school  offers  a  chance  to  generate  a  special  in¬ 
telligence  and  readiness.  And  special  classes 
and  lectures  may  be  made  serviceable.  But, 
more  than  all  these  agencies,  there  is  needed 
an  awakening  of  private  conscience  among 
those  who  are  the  strength  and  substance  of 
our  congregations.  The  emphasis  of  effort, 
personal  or  social,  should  be  laid  on  the  hymns 
in  their  relation  to  Christian  truth  and  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  out  of  this  may  safely  be  drawn 
a  musical  and  vocal  interest  that  shall  bring 
the  sentiments  of  the  words  to  a  fitting  ex¬ 
pression  in  tone.  It  is  seldom  wise  to  work 
backward  from  the  music  to  the  words. 

Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : 
Any  church  can  have  good  congregational 
music  if  it  wants  it.  But  it  must  want  it 
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deeply  enough  to  work  for  it  in  both  thought - 
and  deed. — Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


THE  FREE  SEAT  AND  PLEDGE  SYSTEM. 

(With  aiiologies  to  W.  S.) 

To  pledge,  or  not  to  pledge— that  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  a  man  to  take 

The  Giospel  free  and  let  another  foot  the  bill, 

Or  sign  a  pledge  and  pay  towards  the  church  expenses  1 
To  give,  to  pay— ay,  there’s  the  rub— to  pajy. 

When  on  the  free  pew  plan  a  man  may  have 
A  sitting  free,  and  take  the  Gospel,  too. 

As  though  be  paid,  and  none  be  aught  the  wiser. 

Save  the  Society’s  Committee,  who  — 

Most  honorable  men— can  keep  a  secret  I 
“  To  err  is  human,”  and  human,  too,  to  buy 
At  chiapest  rate.  I  ’ll  take  the  Gospel  so  1 
For  others  do  the  same— a  common  rule  ! 

I'm  wise ;  I’ll  wait,  not  wurk ;  I’ll  pray,  not  pay. 

And  let  the  other  fellows  foot  <he  bills— 

And  so  with  me  the  Gospel’s  free,  you  see  I  D.  B. 

—St.  Andrew'ii  Cnum. 


IRISH  WIT. 

Bridget  was  a  faithful  servant,  but  she  never 
minded  having  her  face  in  a  smudge,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  her  mistress.  The  latter 
thought  she  had  at  last  found  the  right  way 
to  correct  this  simple  fault. 

“Do  yon  know,  Bridget,”  she  remarked  in  a 
confidential  manner,  “it  is  said  that  if  yon 
wash  the  face  every  day  in  hot  soapy  water  it 
will  make  yon  beantifnl?” 

“Will  it?”  said  Bridget.  ”  Sure  it’s  a  wonder 
ye  niver  tried  it,  ma’am." 

.The  above  will  do  to  go  with  another : 

Cardinal  Manning  met  one  day  a  drunken 
Irishman  on  a  London  street  and  said,  '  ‘  Patrick, 
I  have  joined  the  Temperance  Society.  ”  "Per¬ 
haps  your  riverence  needed  it,"  was  Patrick’s 

wpiy-  _ 

Sir  Edward  Rnssell  tells  a  story  of  a  good, 
bright  old  lady  in  the  Isle  of  Man  whose  family 
traditions  include  at  least  one  visit  from  John 
Wesley  to  her  grandfather  or  great  grandfather. 
Her  father  or  grandfather  was  a  little  boy  at 
the  time.  At  dinner,  Mr.  Wesley  took  some 
notice  of  him.  “Well,  my  little  boy,  what  are 
you  going  to  be  when  yon  grow  up?”  "Oh,” 
said  the  boy,  “I  am  going  to  be  a  preacher. 
There  are  always  such  good  dinners  when  the 
preachers  come.  ’  ’ 

That  will  be  a  golden  day  for  America 
when  onr  soldiers  shall  stand  not  only  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  also  for  the  banner  of 
the  love  of  Christ. 


SOMATOFATHY.  OSTEOPATHY _ Coorses  In  both. 

We  enter  onr  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  reqnired  ihat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the- 
theory  and  practice  of  onr  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapeutlcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  best  pm/es(ionaI  opening.  Graduates  enter  at  once  Into 
ucrative  and  honorable  practice  tor  the  best  reason,  viz  :  The 
$iek  are  made  well 

Osteopathy  Is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopathy  by  ez-Alderman  Robert  McCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “the  Iron  merchant;’’  Mr.  A.T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
^  S.  D.)  N.  V.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup’t  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizensof  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  'aWed. 

For  particnlars  address  the  President,  (ot  call),  Jullns  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  376  Central  Park  West,  near  OTth  Street, 
“  The  Mohonk.”  Office  ho  rs  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  610  Riverside. 
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FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON. 

On  Frbmary  6tih  oconrred  at  Olympia  the 
'foneral  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Thompson  D.D. 
chaplain  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Volunteers 
trom  this  state,  who  died  at  Manila  several 
mouths  ago.  The  inflneuoe  of  oar  Governor, 
John  R.  Rogers,  snfSced  to  effect  the  transpor- 

S4i/i 

Annual  Statement 

of  the 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


^Nbt  Assets,  January  1,  1899,  $61,807,067.53 

RECEIVED  IN  1899. 

For  Premiums . $4,93^559.33 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  3,989,047.38 

For  Balance,  Profit  and  Loss  86,150.70 

-  8,007,757.31 

_  $69,814,834.84 

DISBURSED  IN  1899. 

Vor  claims  by  death, 
matured  endowments 

and  annuities . $i,3.'3,36l.90 

Surplus  returned  to 

Policy-holders .  1,365,334.14 

Lapsed  and  Surrend¬ 
ered  Policies .  533,667.53 

Total  to  Poliot-Holders . $6,131,363.57 

Commissions  to  Agents,  Salaries, 

Medical  Examiners’  Fees,  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertisinir,  Legal,  Real 

Estate,  all  other  Expenses .  931,844.13 

Taxes .  393,738.88 

-  7,436,94.1.91 

Balance  Net  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1899 . $68,377,878.93 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $36,198,657.64 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds .  8,300.00 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force .  839,945  83 

Cost  of  Heal  Estate  owned  hy  the  Company..  11,611,937.33 

Cost  of  Bonds .  33,407,953.33 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  473,.504.16 

Cash  in  Banks .  856,817.83 

Bills  receivable .  5,061.63 


$63,379,577.15 

Less  Agents’  Credit  Balances . ;  1,808.33 

$63,377,878.93 

Add 

Interest  due  and  accrued . $983,777.38 

Rents  due  and  accrued .  16,805.08 

Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost .  870,536.57 

Net  uncollected  and  deferred  pre¬ 
miums .  340,013.34 


Less  Bills  Receivable. 


$2,811,188.31 

5,061.63 

- $8,806,060.68 


Cross  Assets,  December  31, 1899 . $64,583,930.61 

Liabilities  :  , 

Amount  required  to  re-insure  all 
outstanding  Policies,  net.  Com¬ 
pany’s  standard . $55,888,853.00 

All  other  liabilities .  1.546,74-5.08 

- $57,875,508.03 


Surplus,  (including  contingent  real  estate 
depreciation  mem.  account,  $750,000.00) . 


$7,308,341.3-' 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 

in  1899 . 11.51  percent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  3L  1899,  67,649 
Insuring . $160,433,486,00 


JACOB  L.  QREENE,  President. 
JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT  H.  WHITE,  Secretary, 
DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 


THEODORE  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 
I  Wall  Street,  cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


tation  of  the  body  from  the  Philippines  to 
Olympia,  and  to  bring  to  pass  a  solemn  and 
impressive  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
(of  which  the  deceased  was  once  pastor),  the 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Hayes  conducting  it,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Masons  and  of  the 
military,  a  great  number  of  the  chaplain’s  for¬ 
mer  parishioners  and  friends  bearing  witness  by 
their  presence  to  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  personal  work  and  wo’'th. 

The  terriflc  explosion  which  occurred  in  the 
coal  mine  at  Carbonado,  flfty  miles  southeast 
from  Seattle,  resulting  in  the  instant  death  of 
thirty-one  miners  and  the  mutilation  of  several 
more,  and  leaving  many  large  families  as  well 
as  many  single  persons  in  a  state  of  dire  desti¬ 
tution,  made  a  touching  appeal  for  sympathy 
and  substantial  aid.  The  Northern  Paoiflc 
Railroad  (to  its  honor  be  it  said),  hastened 
to  carry  free  whatever  supplies  were  offered ; 
over  |4,(X)0  in  cash,  largely  from  the  workers 
in  other  mines,  was  speedily  dispatched;  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to 
which  the  mine  belongs,  gave  to  each  widow 
|5(X),  to  each  child  $100,  and  to  each  dependent 
parent  $500.  Churches  and  the  Red  Cross 
Society  vied  with  one  another  in  efforts  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  sufferers.  Some  of  the 
members  of  our  church  in  that  village,  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Watson  pastor,  were  among  the 
victims  of  the  disaster. 

We  have  something  unique  under  the  name 
of  an  "Employment  Bureau."  No  fees  are 
charged  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 
In  January,  1900,  the  bureau  gave  positions  to 
1,195  persons,  of  whom  877  were  women.  The 
greatest  number  thus  favored  for  any  month 
from  1894  up  to  the  close  of  1897,  was  1,329  in 
December.  The  largest  number  for  any  one 
month  in  the  bureau’s  history  was  2,995  in 
July,  1898.  The  manager  of  this  truly  philan¬ 
thropic  agency  is  Arthur  H.  Grout  Esq.  the 
head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
city.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  readiness  to  make 
known  to  interested  parties  the  methods  which 
have  produced  such  admirable  results. 

Our  last  semi-monthly  meeting  of  pastors 
was  favored  with  a  choice  essay  from  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  fraternity  on  The  Ethical  Gos¬ 
pel,  which,  it  was  surmised,  is  becoming  a 
"fad"  with  not  a  few,  and  upon  which  Dr. 
Watson  (Ian  McLaren)  is  by  some  thought  to 
look  with  favor.  The  discussion  was  lively. 
That  distinguished  novelist  was  talked  over 
both  pro  and  con.  On  the  whole,  however,  .  he 
"ethical”  was  deemed  a  Gospel  "other  than" 
that  which  the  heroic  Paul  proclaimed;  and 
what  he  determined  to  make  known  to  the 
Corinthians,  "Christ  and  him  orucifled, "  was 
deemed  snffioently  ethical  to  cover  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  both  saints  and  sinners. 

Our  Mayor  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  suspend  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  on  February  8,  from  1  to  5  P.M.,  all  flags 
to  be  put  at  half-mast,  and  all  civic  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  organizations,  the  Bed  Cross 
and  Relief  Corps  and  various  secret  orders,  to 
participate  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Capt. 
George  H.  Fortson  and  Private  George  B. 
Fletcher,  whose  remains  had  come  from  Manila 
and  are  to  be  interred  in  one  of  our  cemeteries. 

Two  new  pastors  began  work  in  this  city  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  viz. :  the  Rev.  Alfred  N.  Raven  from 
Miffiintown,  Pa. ,  for  the  Taylor  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F. .  Lingenfelter  for 
the  First  Christian  Ohnroh. 

Let  the  writer  unite  with  millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  denominations  in  expression  of  pain¬ 
ful  sorrow  in  view  of  the  un-Ohristian  course 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch.  May  divine  grace  be 
imparted  to  him  to  enable  him  to  heed  the  uni¬ 
versal  remonstrance  of  the  "family  of  God" 
against  such  unbrotherly  conduct.  "Vox  pop- 
uli,  vox  Dei."  Pdoet. 

Seattle.  Washington. 
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AN  APPEAL  FROH  PBBSBTTERT. 

To  THE  Friends  of  Mission  Work:  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  Presbytery  for  House  to 
House  Mission  are  constrained  to  apply  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  our  churches  for  money 
to  prevent  immediate  Buffering  by  our  mission¬ 
ary,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Faust  and  his  family. 
Public  appeals  have  been  kindly  responded  to, 
but  have  failed  to  secure  enough  to  provide  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  for  this  excellent 
household.  The  committee  therefore,  author¬ 
izes  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Faust  to  present  his  case 
in  person  and  will  see  that  all  contributions 
are  properly  used  and  accounted  for. 

(Signed)  Stealy  B.  Rossiter,  Charles  J. 
Young,  John  H.  Edwards,  Committee. 

Attest :  Howard  Dnffield,  Moderator  of  Pres¬ 
bytery;  George  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk  of 
New  York. 

I  heartily  approve  this  appeal. — Robert  R. 
Booth. 

(Copy.) 

February  81,  1900.  New  York. 

This  certifies  that  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Faust  of 
56  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  street  has 
been  seriously  ill  since  February  18,  1900,  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  totally  unable  to 
leave  his  bed.  Andrew  J.  Bilhoefer  M.  D.  , 

79  East  116  street.  New  York  City. 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

THE  OVERLAND  UNITED 

a  strictly  first-class  train,  consisting  of 

Buffet  -  Smoking  and  Library  Cara,  PuHman 
Ooubla  Drawing-Room  Stooping  Cara 
and  Dining  Cara, 

runs  through  between  Chicago  Etnd 


3  Days 


without  change  via  the 


CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIRC 

A  NORTH-WESTERN  UNE 

affording  the  quickest  transit  to  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
the  gateway  to 

Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  China  and  Japan. 

For  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets 
apply  to  Principal  Agencies: 

388  Vuhington  ^  -  Boston 
461  BrotdwnT,  -  Bov  Tork 
mCIirkSL  -  -  (Muco 
601  Ckutnnt  R,  -  FkilsJol^u 
aOllUiaSt,  -  -  B^o 


435  Tino  St,  -  Gineiniiiti 
507  Smthflold  St,  -  Ptttibarg 
127  Tko  irtado,  -  (BotoIum 
17  (bmiNU-llaiiiu,  -  Detroit 
2  ling  St  bat  Toronto,  Ont 
All  agents  sell  tickets  via  the 

Chicago  ft  North-Western 

RAILWAY. 
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OF  PBESENT  INTEREST. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  of  Oolombia 
Uniyersiky  did  well  to  select  Washington’s 
Birthday  for  their  annual  reception,  for  men 
as  well  as  women  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  beautiful  cam¬ 
pus  and  buildings.  On  entering  the  library, 
where  Mrs.  Low  received,  a  card  containing  a 
plan  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  handed 
each  visitor.  A  band  gave  excellent  music 
from  one  of  the  upper  balconies  of  the  rotunda 
and  again  in  the  gymnasium,  where  a  bountiful 
collation  was  served.  The  paved  walks  were 
covered  with  the  crowds  who  enjoyed  the 
spring-like  air  of  the  afternoon  and  the  bean- 1 
tifnl  views  of  river  and  city.  In  the  buildings 
the  wonderful  collections  of  enamels,  porcelains 
and  minerals  were  much  admired.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Physios  and  Chemistry  emphasized  the 
many  advantages  offered  to  students  at  this 
seat  of  learning. 

Among  the  notable  delegatee  to  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Conference  of  next  April  are  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  Robson  D.D.  of  Perth,  Scotland,  who 
was  sent  in  1889  to  visit  the  mission  stations 
of  the  church  in  Jamaica,  and  upon  his  return 
wrote  The  Story  of  our  Jamaica  Mission,  and 
who  is  now  editor  of  the  Missionary  Record, 
a  large  monthly  periodical ;  Duncan  McLaren 
Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  for  twenty  years, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  for  fifteen  years ; 
with  Mrs.  McLaren,  editor  of  the  Zenana 
Mission  Quarterly,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  Dr.  Edwin  Sargood  Fry  M.B.C.M. 
of  Edinburgh,  Superintendent  and  Secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 
and  Warden  of  the  Medical  Missionary  College ; 
and  David  G.  Barkley  LL.D.  of  Belfast,  Ire¬ 
land,  whose  services  both  administrative  and 
judicial  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with 
missionary  activities.  At  the  Conference  Dr. 
Barkley  will  read  a  paper  on  the  ‘  Rightful 
Relation  of  the  Missionary  to  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  government  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  labors.  Dr.  Fry  will  speak 
on  Medical  Missions. 

We  read  that  Mr.  Adrian  Iselin  Jr.  a  wealthy 
and  well  known  Roman  Catholic  resident  of 


New  Rochelle,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  at  New  Rochelle,  which 
he  intends  to  lease  for  a  temperance  hotel  only. 
The  new  building  is  to  be  completed  by  June 
1.  It  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  temperance,  could  there  be  an  increase 
of  like  sentiment  and  practice  among  real 
estate  owners.  We  believe  that  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills’s  cheap  hotels  in  this  city  are  temper¬ 
ance  houses.  Without  noising  the  matter  as 
one  of  theory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which 
side  these  gentlemen  are  throwing  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  gave  a 
public  view  of  their  collection  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  the  State  apartment  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  February  21-23.  Porcelain  plates  | 
decorated  with  portraits  of  Royalties  or  with 
landscapes  filled  several  wall  cabinets.  Favril 
glass  articles  with  silver  rims  and  frames  were 
interspersed  with  exquisite  table  services  of 
repouss  work  in  gold  and  silver,  some  of  the 
latter  in  antique  forms  in  French  grey  finish, 
others  with  the  polished  surface  and  delicate 
modern  patterns  were  poems  in  metal.  A 
whole  table  service  in  antique  Florentine  design 
was  especially  gorgeous. 

The  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance  to  all  retail  estab¬ 
lishments,  protesting  against  advertising  in 
Sunday  newspapers,  is  bringing  in  responses 
which  show  that  earnest  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  subject.  Strong  protests  have  been  made 
by  the  Alliance  against  patronizing  Sunday 
caterers,  fruit  and  flower  stores,  against  Sun¬ 
day  social  functions  and  the  Sunday  press. 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  the 
leaven  is  working  and  some  forms  of  Sabbath 
desecration  decreasing. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  which 
already  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  world,  is  going  to  work  in  the  right 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  its  subscribers 
by  offering  a  reduction  in  rate  and  thereby 
adding  largely  to  its  efficiency.  Its  system  of 
private  residence  service  at  moderate  cost  is 
proving  very  popular,  and  the  growth  in  this 
arm  of  the  service  indicates  how  urgently  a 
large  part  of  the  public  feels  the  need  of  being 
in  immediate  communication  not  only  with 
their  friends,  but  also  with  the  business  world. 
It  has  been  found  that  one  system  can  give 
much  better  service  in  a  given  locality  than 
two  or  more  systems.  Experience  has  shown 
that  where  territory  is  apportioned  by  law  or 
franchise,  allowing  the  practical  control  of  a 
certain  district  to  one  company,  and  another 
district  to  another,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  all  the  systems  at  the  service  of  every¬ 
body,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground.  This 
means  of  course  a  rental  either  doubled  or 
trebled,  as  the  case  may  be.  New  Yorkers  may 
feel  well  satisfied,  therefore,  that  at  a  slight 
expense  a  service  covering  so  large  a  field  is 
placed  at  their  command. 
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REV.  CHAVMCKT  D.  RICE. 

An  excellent  man  has  recently  passed  hence 
into  the  life  of  heaven.  The  Rev.  Ohauncey 
D.  Rice  died  in  Brooklyn  on  February  7,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Rice 
was  widely  known  as  a  Christian  minister  and 
in  his  later  years  as  an  educator  of  youth.  He 
was  bom  May  14,  1814,  in  London,  Mass.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  of  the 
Seminary  at  New  Haven.  His  first  pastorate 
was  in  Granby,  Conn. ,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1842  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  East  Douglas,  Mass. ,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Worcester  County  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  last 
surviving  member.  In  this  charge  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed,  nearly  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  uniting 


with  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  1842.  The 
church  was  more  than  doubled  during  his 
ministry  over  it.  In  1864  he  became  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  which  position  he  held  until  1861, 
when  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  he 
retired.  Strength  returning  later,  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  Institute 
(now  Lynson  Hall),  where  for  many  years  he 
was  an  efficient  and  successful  principal  and 
teacher. 

In  1878  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  where  he 
assumed  charge  of  Ossining  Institute,  a  large 
and  successful  school  for  young  ladies.  He 
continued  in  this  work  about  nine  years,  when 
his  health  again  failing  he  retired  with  his 
family  to  Brooklyn,  where  his  remaining  years 
were  spent  in  feebleness  and  quiet. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Westchester 
Presbytery.  Amiable  and  genial,  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  Though  never  in  firm  health  he 
yet  accomplished  a  blessed  work  •  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  what  an  energetic  and  con¬ 
secrated  spirit,  even  though  in  a  frail  body, 
could  do  for  the  Master.  His  influence  was 
especially  effective  for  goojd  upon  the  scores 
and  hundreds  of  young  women  who  were  his 
pupils  and  members  of  his  family.  Amid  years 
of  weariness  and  suffering  in  his  later  life,  ho 
beautifully  exemplified  the  comfort  and  joy  of 
the  Christian’s  faith  and  hope. 

Mr.  Rice  leaves  a  wife  who  for  nearly  sixty- 
one  years  had  been  the  sharer  of  his  joys, 
sorrows  and  labors,  and  a  daughter  the  wife  of 
Dr.  H.  S.  Jewett  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  funeral 
services,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Merideth  and  Phraner 
paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  good  man.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.  ’  ’  W.  P. 

East  Oranob,  N.  J. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ltnn,  Mass. — The  Rev.  D.  B.  MoMurdy, 
pastor  of  the  Lynn  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Halifax  Presbyterian 
Witness,  and  to  _^va  Scotia  pastors, ^express, 
ing  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  coming  to 
that  city  of  any  Presbyterians  from  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  especially  young  men  and 
women,  in  order  that  due  Christian  hospitality 
may  be  extended  to  them. ; : 

NEW  YORK.  ’ 

Albany.  — Evangelistic  services  have  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  at  the  Clinton  Square 
Church,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott 
of  New  York  City  and  Pastor  Hallenbeck,  with 
singing  by  Mr.  Davies.  Attendance  has  been 
large  and  interest  great.  The  seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Fourth  Church 
was  held  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Edwards  reported  discharge  of  outstanding 
indebtedness,  with  balance  in  treasury  of  |140. 
During  the  year  81  members  of  the  school 
united  with  the  church.  Prizes  were  given 
for  presence  every  Sunday,  7 ;  every  Sunday 


Used  for  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  is  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  comfort  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Those  having  used 
it  say  “Couldn’t  do  without  it.” 
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but  one,  10;  every  Stinday  for  two  years,  2; 
for  three  years,  8 ;  bat  one  for  fonr  years,  2 ; 
bat  one  for  six,  1 ;  for  seven,  1 ;  bnt  two  for 
nine,  1 ;  bnt  two  for  ten,  1 ;  bnt  five  for  twelve, 
1 ;  bnt  three  for  twenty,  1.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wallace  Bnttrick  of  the  Emmanuel  Baptist 
Ohnrch  made  the  principal  address,  followed 
by  Pastor  Mears.  Frederick  Eames  is  the 
newly  elected  Superintendent.  W.  H.  0. 

Albany. — Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Lawrence,  extending  over  a  period  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  State  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  been  greatly  prospered. 
Large  congregations  have  been  attracted  by  his 
strong,  incisive  and  highly  spiritual  preach¬ 
ing.  The  results  have  been  manifested  in  the 
deepened  spiritual  life  of  the  church,  in  large 
offerings  to  missions,  but  more  especially  in 
the  number  of  those  inquiring  the  way  to 
Christ.  Each  communion  has  witnessed  sev¬ 
eral  additions,  and  on  February  4,  sixteen  were 
welcomed  as  members  of  the  church,  eight  of 
them  being  young  men.  Others  are  expecting 
to  take  the  same  stand,  and  altogether  the 
outlook  is  most  bright  for  this,  the  fortieth 
year  of  this  church’s  history. 

An  Old  Member. 

Tonkeks.— Westminster  Church,  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Cutting  pastor,  celebrated  its  forty- 
second  anniversary  on  the  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  15.  The  occasion  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  a  large  company.  A  pleasant  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  ice  cream  and  cake  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  purse  of  about  $100  to  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Walter  Thomas  tendering  the  gift.  Mr. 
Cutting  expressed  his  surprise  and  hearty 
thanks.  Daring  the  proceedings,  the  latter 
read  letters  from  five  of  his  predecessors,  viz.  ; 
The  Rev.  Dr.  RoUin  A.  Sawyer  of  Montclair, 
N.  J. ,  the  first  minister  in  charge ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Carter  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Dixon  of  New  York  City; 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Fagnani  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  ohnrch  was  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  happy  occasion. 

Jamaica. — The  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hobbs  has 
completed  ten  years  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Daring  this  period  a  new  parsonage  has  been 
built,  a  fine  Roosevelt  organ  put  in  the  church 
and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  renovated.  The 
spiritual  growth  has  been  steady  and  true.  The 
admissions  to  membership  have  equalled  the 
entire  number  of  communicants  in  1890.  Losses 
by  removal  and  death  still  leave  the  total  of 
membership  more  than  one- third  larger  than  ten 
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years  since.  The  Men’s  Society  and  Boys’ 
Brigade  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  working 
organizations.  On  a  recent  Wednesday  evening 
after  the  regular  service  of  prayer  in  the  chapel, 
the  women  of  the  congregation  presented  Mr. 
Hobbs  with  a  purse  of  gold  pieces  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary.  As  a  citizen  of 
Jamaica,  Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  active  and  patri¬ 
otic.  Both  the  village  and  church  feel  grati¬ 
fied  that  in  spite  of  various  calls  to  other  fields 
he  has  chosen  to  remain  where  he  is  doing  such 
good  work. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Harding. — The  Nashville  Church  here  has 
received  from  the  government  by  act  of  the 
last  Congress,  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land 
for  cemetery  purposes.  Some  graves  were 
already  upon  it  and  the  church  could  get  so 
good  title  no  other  way.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  churches  served  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Basker- 
ville  of  Camp  Crook,  Harding  County. 


President  Greene,  of  the  Connecticnt  Mntnal  Life  in¬ 
surance  Company  would  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
than  human  if  he  did  not  find  in  his  annual  message  oc¬ 
casion  for  satisfaction  that  compel  itors  are  coming  to  his 
theories,  and  in  a  degree  to  his  methods,  of  the  true  field 
and  funct  ons  of  life  insurance.  Never  having  been  one 
of  the  “  rac  rs,”  the  Connecticut  President  has  from  the 
beginning  maintained  an  attitude  both  judicial  and  in¬ 
dependent,  which  is  wholly  justified  by  the  results,  not 
striving  for  bigness  or  for  business  for  the  mere  sake  of 
it ;  not  encouraging  insurance  as  a  speculation,  or  help¬ 
ing  the  insured  to  convert  into  perhaps  losiiig  ventures 
the  protection  of  wife  and  family,  the  Connecticnt  Mu¬ 
tual  has  gone  steadily  on  its  way,  regarding  itself  merely 
as  a  trustee  for  those  dependent  on  its  patrons,  and  charg¬ 
ed  with  a  duty  much  more  sacred  than  the  ordinary  trust 
—one  in  which  the  happinessand  welfareof  thousandsof 
families  are  involved.  Col.  Greene  with  his  clear  vision 
and  Ills  trenchant  pen,  reviews  the  situation  and  shows 
the  facts  and  the  meaning  of  them  in  most  unmistakable 
and  forcible  light.  The  racing  c  impanies  are  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  race,  unless  the  course  and  conditions 
are  changed.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  business  which  costs  more  than  it  earns ;  that  in¬ 
surance  which  fosters  speculation;  that  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  ratio  of  expense  and  similar  factors  are  all 
elements  of  weakness,  and  must  in  time  he  reckoned 
with.  Col.  Greene  puts  these  suggestions  so  clearly,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  set  so  plainly,  that  no  one, 
even  a  tyro,  need  have  the  slightest  difiBcnlty  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  path  of  honesty  and  safety.  The  Connecticut 
Mutual  has  more  than  half  a  century  and  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  receipts  behind  it,  f  o  that  the 
question  of  security  was  long  since  closed,  and  that  of 
administration  is  hardly  more  open  for  discussion. 


riding  and  driving.  He  now  requires  when  he  goes  out 
on  business  or  pleasure  as  good  a  rig  as  you  will  find  in 
the  cities,  and  this  is  right  and  commendable,  for  if  any 
one  on  earth  deserves  the  good  things  of  life  it  is  the 
farmer  who  has  worked  so  hard  to  advance  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.  But  in  buying  a  carriage  or 
buggy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  debt  or  to  pay  the 
fancy  prices  that  have  too  often  been  asked  in  the  past. 
By  buying  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  and  by  dealing  direct 
with  a  reliable  manufacturer,  the  farmer  can  now  secure 
a  really  first-class  piece  of  work  for  much  less  than  he 
formerly  paid  for  an  inferior  vehicle. 

This  change  has  been  very  largely  brought  about  by 
the  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  which  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been 
manufacturing  high-grade  vehicles  and  harness  and 
selling  direct  to  users.  Their  factory,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country,  has  every  equipment  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  fine  work  at  the  least  cost,  but  even  a  great 
saving  is  effected  by  their  methods  of  selling  direct. 
They  save  all  expense  of  putting  men  on  the  road  to  sell 
their  goods.  They  save  all  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of 
the  dealer,  agent  and  middleman.  The  purchaser  gets 
the  goods  at  manufacturer's  wholesale  prices  without 
anything  added  for  bad  debts  or  middlemen's  profits. 
In  most  cases  this  saving  amounts  to  35  per  cent,  or 
more. 

Another  extremely  popular  feature  of  this  company's 
methods  of  doing  business  is  the  fact  that  purchasers 
run  no  risk  in  ordering  the  goods  from  a  distance,  as 
they  ship  with  the  privilege  of  examining  before  you 
pay  the  bill.  If  the  shipment  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 
way  the  company  orders  the  goods  back  and  pays  the 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

A  better  Idea  can  be  obtained  from  the  large,  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  which  they  will  send  free  to  all  in¬ 
quirers.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  it. 
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ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PBITATB  WIRB8. 

Members  M.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buy  and seU all flrstrclasB  Invest- 
nent  Secnrltlea  on  commission.  We  IJlYG8LlI16111j 

-soelve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  _ ... 

Jerporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  NAAIl'TlT.IAfi. 
avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ^^’'^***  xtixvwe 
if  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
lanada,  and  tor  drafts  drawn  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
onntrles,  inclndlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Kxchanm  on,  and 

An  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
_  vF  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
CREDIT.  Iws’  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


WESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  ililk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 

by  investors  taking  loans  through  ns  daring  the  17  years 
In  which  we  have  been  making  FIRST  MUBTGAOE 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 

El  I  AhinPR  £  Pn  FORKS,  H.D. 

>  »■  LnllULn  tt  UU.  (EsUbllshed  1888.) 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

¥  C  #%  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 

KLLSWORTH  &  JONES. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce.CBlCAOO. 
Home  office  t  stabllshed  187 1.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


J.  McK.  THO  PSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  highest  success  in 
effisetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  as.  MONEY  LOANED  at  6 

Eir  cent,  on  SelectM  FlrstMortgag'  3  Minneapolis  Improved  Rcutl 
state  at  40  per  cent,  actual  casn  value.  References  furnished. 
200  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


invest  in 

BY  MY  PLAN  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  a  buslnessproposltion  to  maketolargeorsmalllnvestors 
who  are  seeking  safe  and  legitimate  fields  for  producing  profit 
on  their  Idle  capltaL  I  ask  no  recompense  for  my  services  nntU 
the  Investor  receives  3  per  cent,  net  on  bis  expenditure.  A 
tatisfactory  division  of  profits  each  year  thereafter.  I  desire 
so  submit  my  proposition  to  all  who  have  money  to  Invest  and 
permit  them  to  Investigate  fullv.  Address 
C.  L.  PARKER,  -  41  Haller  Bldg.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS.^i^^*s'likL•'k^*”^*.^^ 

Address,  FIUKI.ITY  l!«VKSTaK9iT  CO.,  SXiTTLK,  WASIL 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Few  vacancies  in  private,  select  parties  personally 
conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnrwanger,  81  Pierce 
Bnlldlng,  Boston 
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Leads  the  World 


with 


$222,600,000 


New  Insurance 


The  Prudential 

wrote  more  insurance  in 
1899  than  any  other  Life 
Insurance  company  in  the 
world. 


Profit-Sharing  Policies 
$15  to  $100»000 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  AMERICA 


Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  Preset. 


